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God's Orphan. 


I. 


For thee this twinéd coronal, O my Queen, 
Have I with mine own hands decked out; to thee 
I bear it from a mead inviolate, 
Where shepherd ne’er was bold to feed his flock, 
Nor ever came the scythe; inviolate, 
In the sweet spring the bee roams there at will ; 
And for its gardener hath it Purity 
And running waters: only they whose heart 
Is wholly sinless in despite of all, 
Nor cherish chastity by rote and rule, 
’Tis these alone have law to pluck its flowers. 
So, dearest Lady, deign for thy golden hair 
To take this garland from my virgin hand: 
For I alone of all the world have right 
To live near thee, to hear and answer thee,— 
Hear thy dear voice, e’en when I see thee not— 
And may I end life’s race as I begin. 
(Euripides, Hippolytus.) 


MENANDRION was sitting in the water-garden, and here, at 
least, the Egyptian afternoon was cooled. 

This garden was, in reality, no more than a great cistern, 
some twenty feet by twelve, down one long side of which, and 
across the ends, ran a cemented pathway fenced by a very high 
wall. Over this wall the sunlight streamed through a fence 
of feathery trees, acacia, tamarisk, and weeping willow, and made 
a pattern of faint shadow, crossed with reflections from the 
water, over the lower part of the pylon opposite, whose blazing 
slope, plunging sheer into the pool, enclosed the garden on its 
fourth side. The water slid into the cistern from beneath this 
pylon, and escaped at the further limit of the parallelogram, 
where the side wall left a space of about six feet from the end. 
A trellis filled this gap, and over it vines were trailed. Here 
alone the sun had a free access, making a glory of transparent 
green and gold, warmly illuminating that part of the enclosure, 
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in which the light, else, was almost all reflection, a light floating 
ubiquitous, creating a jewel-like atmosphere of delicate incan- 
descence. For not only did the roses and the jasmine-tufts that 
topped the wall, catch the sunlight and hold and radiate it 
until they blazed like little suns themselves, but, in the strong 
beams reflected from the pylon-face, even the innumerable 
flowers that stood in the high wall’s shadow found their bells 
filled with a soft radiance that made them half-transparent, like 
dim gems, pearl and opal, where veiled fires slumber. * Iris 
glowed there, with their intricate tracery of veins blue, lilac 
and deep crimson on the milky surface, or themselves imperial 
purple and rich gold: hyacinths, grey-blue, and elusive pink ; 
periwinkles, stars like the evening sky, ghostly against dark 
leaves ; gladiolus; anemones, magnificent once more, sombre 
glories at the end of their fine stems. And on the surface too 
of the water, the same phantom colours burned; the flower- 
cups of the lotus, translucent blue and pink. But the miracle, 
the magic of that atmosphere was beyond doubt the work of 
the thousand crossing lights, light striking against the sun’s 
direction, light streaming upwards from the water, light linger- 
ing in the shadows like a pulse of life. And at times living 
glories would dart, dragon-flies in armour of lapis-lazuli and 
emerald, over water itself like one huge sapphire, unfathomable, 
crystalline at the surface, infinite deep blue below, the dolce 
color d’ortental zaffiro that, time and time again, the inspiration 
of Israel had placed beneath the feet of Jehovah’s throne, 
“work of bright sapphire stone, as it were the very heaven for 
clearness.” But to-day, the heaven in the water was sapphire : 
overhead it was a firmer colour, pure turquoise. 

And in this magic garden Menandrion sat out the afternoon, 
holding himself a little primly, lest motion of curiosity or 
unguarded idleness should ruffle the careful calm, the recollec- 
tion, which was to guard the hours that carried him towards the 
great initiation. For it was now ten years since to that temple- 
home of the great mother Isis, his own mother had brought 
him, a solemn little lad of four, attired in a necklace, and his 
side-lock plaited fine like any prince’s! She, poor woman, on 
whom fate had pressed hard and harder, robbing her of husband 
and five children, one by one, had determined to bring this son, 
her last, and offer him to the motherly goddess, acting on the 
blind instinct that somehow the sacrifice must be complete— 
that she must rightly be broken down, made dust of—that, 
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separated from her, mere stuff for suffering, the little one might 
live and thrive, the universal mother’s baby; might become 
her initiate, some day, perhaps, her priest... . And, dumbly 
sorrowing, she had gone back to the brute work at the mill, 
following with increasing passion the violent rituals of the 
popular feast-cycle, visiting from time to time the temple with 
gifts of lotus and lily for the goddess ; even her poor bracelets 
and ankle-rings she brought, putting them, for Isis, into the 
hands of the little acolyte, who had been promoted to a kind 
of sacristanship with ritual of shrine-sweeping and _altar- 
decking, done gravely and with a sense that God was being 
served. But it was two years before he had come to do even 
these tiny tasks, and she had changed in that time; and since 
they never spoke, the lad looked with eyes always more 
wondering and distant at this silent woman, his mother too, 
somehow, but who lived there outside, excluded from the 
diviner Mother’s home. And when she died, his only problem 
faded : no tie, however thin, held his thoughts and loves to that 
phantom-world: he was the elect, the favourite; the denizen 
of a celestial atmosphere in which nothing mattered but the 
shaping of his life to merit the crowning union. 

For it must be realized that long before the second Christian 
century, when Menandrion lived, the worship of Isis had ceased, 
even in its outer circles of devotees, to present those crude 
and naturalistic features which it had shared with the other 
gods and goddesses of the Osiris story. It could be coarse 
enough, all that old symbolism, all the staging of the story 
of the Good Being, of Osiris, slain and rent in pieces by Evil, 
searched for with tears by Isis, his sister-spouse, and reigning a 
mysterious new life in the Hidden Place, whither all souls 
passed in at last only to emerge condemned by the enemy’s 
final accusation, to “second death,” or called through a long 
purgatory to identification with the pure God, themselves 
become Osiris. For most men, there can be no doubt, the 
ethical value, even the beautiful human character of the story? 
had for centuries remained latent. 

It was at Alexandria, and in the hands of the Ptolemies, 
that the ancient religion was recast; or rather, was so stated, 
largely in terms of Orphic and Dionysiac mysticism, that all 

1 How much is not suggested by the fact that Nephthys, the sister of Isis and the 
spouse of the evil principle, Set, was always the close companion of the sorrowing 
goddess in her search for the mutilated body of Osiris? 


















564 God’s Orphan. 
its potential sublimity was evoked into act. The development 
swayed this way and that; there were temporary reversions ; 
arrested energies ; sporadic effort. The Trinity of Isis, Horus 
and the foreigner Serapis, “who holds the beginnings and ends 
of all things in his hands,” had a wide triumph. But mainly in 
the person of Isis could old and new unite, most venerable from 
her ancient worship, even as most alluring to all forms of later 
religious craving, Roman and Greek alike. For the common 
folk, over and above the old and touching story, the death of 
the loved one, the search, the suffering, and the joy ; over and 
above the solace and ideal of motherhood triumphant in 
virginity as over widowed grief, came the frankly human 
elements of bright and varied ritual, a famous feature being 
the mystic boat, brightly decorated, escorted at first by a whole 
flotilla of pleasure skiffs, carrying out the goddess over the 
spring sea to summon back the flowers and happiness of a new 
year. At the early dawn, there was the salutatio, the /evée, the 
waking of the goddess to the sound of flutes, the drawing of 
her white curtains ; sacrifice filled the day; from the altar and 
temple gates priests gave the blessing of the sacred Nile-waters, 
their shoulders covered with the veil that shrouded the holy 
flask. And in the evening, the worshipper would look back to 
where the statue showed pale behind distant lamps, and breathe 
“ Good-night,” before he left the sanctuary. At times the temple 
would still stand open, and the éyxoiuners, the ritual sleeping 
before the shrine, would be observed ; but this was of bad report 
in the Isiac worship ; and the ebb and flow of passion, and even 
deliberate malice, made it a stone of scandal. Still, it was here 
that in dream or waking vision, the kind goddess was held to 
make her presence most intimately felt. 

But for the inner groups of worshippers, the ascetic and 
mystical side of the cult was increasingly developed ; absolute 
purity in mind and flesh was paramount; poverty, fasting, 
study and prayer were here cardinal virtues; the recurring 
Osirid legend, here ever more refined, carried the soul through 
memories of sorrow into a Hidden Place of dim joys and 
remote peace, which drew the veil of its sanctity over all the 
sensible world and blunted violent emotions. And what was 
true for the simpler devotee was accentuated here: the ferson- 
ality of Isis, her tender motherhood for all her august splendour, 
made the cell of the anchoret a home, in which the grating was, 
after all, unnecessary to keep him from a return to the outside 


world. 
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In this calm retreat, becoming yearly more strict, it was 
this ascetic and mystical side of his religion that Menandrion 
studied. Daily the head priest of the temple would mount to 
the boy’s room, which looked out only on to sky, and contained 
nothing but a mattress of palm-fibre with a wooden pillow for 
the head, and a low table covered with papyrus-rolls. On one 
side, however, was a painted relief, showing Isis and her sister, 
and between them the dead Osiris; and here the instructions 
passed. 

The priest, Menandrion remembered, as he dreamt back, 
that afternoon, over his long noviciate, had edrly taken him 
into his confidence, and told him the story of his own godless 
youth, of his miraculous cure of mind and body, of his heroic 
self-dedication out of gratitude. “To this harbour of peace, 
to this altar of mercy,” he had concluded, his voice trembling, 
“did I then reach, dear lad, not by right of birth or rank, nay, 
nor of knowledge, but through the sorrows that were the prize 
of my youth’s slippery path. They say Fate is blind! Well, 
her malice, if such it was, most certainly was ignorant of its 
end, since by that road of peril and racking pain she brought 
me to this religious state.” 

The day of cruelty was over, he concluded, “for to the 
detriment of those whose lives the majesty of our goddess 
has vindicated to herself, there is no room for evil chance. 
They have been admitted into the patronage of a Destiny that 
is not blind, who with her glorious light irradiates all heaven. 
Happy day, when I clothed myself in the white habit of the 
goddess my salvation, and gave in my name to that holy 
warfare wherein of old I fought not, yet by whose vows I was 
one day to be bound; when for the first time I dedicated 
myself to the obedience of our religion, and underwent the 
voluntary yoke of its ministry. For when first we begin to be 
the goddess’ servants, then do we the more realize the profit of 
our new liberty !” 

At such hours Menandrion would eagerly beg to be admitted 
o the vows ; but the old priest, of repute for his cult of a sobér 
worship, would gently check the lad, as a father might quiet his 
children’s hasty desires, and would remind him that while the 
hour of better hope was bound to come, the day of initiation, 
the very priest who was to receive the vows, the very details of 
the cost of the ceremony, must first be revealed by the goddess 
in vision. 
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“We must bear patiently with all these details,” he said: 
“we must be on special guard against impulsiveness as against 
obstinacy ; we must avoid both extremes, and while we must 
not keep our vocation waiting, neither must we rush boldly in 
before we are called. No one,” he said, solemnly, “can be so 
deliberately mad, so fain of certain death, as, by a presumptuous 
sacrilege, to take on himself the ministry without explicit 
summoning of the goddess made known to himself. It would 
mean death! For into her hands are given the gates of hell no 
less than the keeping of salvation. Your own self-oblation is so 
to be enacted as to be a kind of voluntary death, whence prayer 
only may win a rescue; for lo, those to whom the great Silences 
of our religion may in safety be committed, must needs pass 
through the time-spaces of their life, and set their foot on the 
very threshold of this finite light; and only the power of the 
goddess may bring them back, and dispose them, in a mysterious 
manner born again by her providence, to run once more the 
race of salvation. You too, my dear lad,” he continued, “must 
patiently wait for the heavenly bidding, though assuredly it is 
by the peculiar and most evident condescension of the high 
divine Will that you have been so long set apart for the blessed 
work, and can even now abstain from profane meats and sinful, 
even as the other of the devout, that you may the more directly 
penetrate to the innermost secrets of our most pure religion.” 
Menandrion, now slowly walking up and down the cemented 
path beside the water, did his best to reconstitute these experi- 
ences, still careful, however, lest any quick or aimless movement 
should ripple the mirror of his memory, or disturb the current of 
quiet emotion. For it was not a fortnight since the priest had 
received intimation of the date of the boy’s initiating, and for 
ten days he had been in close retreat, speaking to none save the 
old director, eating no meat, praying and reading. The retreat 
had begun with a kind of baptism in a pure font, while the 
temple chants had been sung, and the sacred liturgy read in the 
old Egyptian language. But now the “ recollection” into which 
he had sunk himself lay too deep to be disturbed by the rhythm 
of his walk. He paced regularly up and down the water-garden, 
a slim figure, hips and shoulders perhaps too undeveloped, 
temples a little sunken, eyes a little tired from vigil and 
insufficient food ; but his skin shone healthy and copper-coloured 
in the afternoon light: a skirt of white linen fell from waist to 
ankles: on his arms and ankles plain gold rings gleamed. 
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And all about him brooded the divine presence, conscious and 
unbroken communion with which was perhaps the main object 
of his training. For the slowly developing, assimilative religion 
of Egypt had ended by evolving a gigantic system, metaphysical 
and ascetic, in which God and Universe met; man and all 
things finite, if not already God, tending, through the stream of 
phenomena, towards a divine unity. Isis, the all-mother, had 
declared, “I am all that hath been, and is, and is to be,” though 
through her veil no mortal yet had penetrated to full knowledge. 
Osiris, by a quaint etymology, offered by a reverence which did 
not forbid a smile, was the sum of holiness of God and nature, 
the ‘epdvy and écvoy in one. Isis, again, since life essentially 
passed by way of thought to knowledge, was named from 
eidévai, to know. In terms of thought even the divine history 
was to be interpreted. Osiris was the sacred Word, torn asunder 
and obscured by the serpent Sin: Isis reconstituted, for her 
lovers, the unity of the divine plan. Their life and death was 
shaped wholly in view of this. “It is in our souls,” had said the 
priest, “that we must carry about and adorn the holy Word, as 
in a shrine. Then shall we be true priests and worshippers. 
And in death,” he had only that morning reminded Menandrion, 
“your corpse will still wear the holy habit you hope to receive 
to-morrow, to show that the Word is ever with you, and that 
with It, and no other possession, you are to go Thither. For 
even as in life there is no more awful gift for man to take or 
God to give than truth, so without thought and knowledge of 
all that is, Immortality would be no life, but merely endless 
time.” And for the summing up of the high doctrine, he had 
said, “this thing that our priests to-day, with prayer for mercy, 
and in dim revelation, most reverently do hint, even that Osiris 
is King and Lord among the dead, bewilders the minds of 
most men who know not how the truth of this thing is. For 
they fancy that Osiris, in whom most surely is all holiness of 
God and nature, is thus said to be in the earth and beneath the 
earth, where are hidden the bodies of those that seem to have 
had their end. But Osiris’ self is far indeed from earth, 
untouched, undefiled, immaculate of all being that admits of 
corruption and of death. And souls of men, here in the embrace 
of bodies and of passions, have no communion with the God 
save as in a dream, a dim touch of knowledge through Philosophy. 
But when they are set free, and shift their home unto that 
Formless and Invisible and Impassible and Pure, then in truth 
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is God their leader and their king, even this God, so that 
cleaving to Him and insatiably contemplating and desiring that 
Beauty ineffable, undescribable of man (whereof the old legend 
would have it that Isis was in love and did ever pursue and 
with It consort), all beings there are fulfilled of all the good and 
fair things that have share in creation.” 

This meditation created a silence about Menandrion, an 
equipoise of faculties, a suspension, as it were, of time itself. 
Aware of all around him, of the beauty, the jewelled light and 
water, he held himself away from it all; symbols they were, 
vehicles, of God ; they were fleeting, not to be rested in, for all 
their beauty ; nay, from the very mood they fostered he withdrew 
himself—that was not yet the ultimate and underlying Reality! 
An amazing aloofness encrystallized him; far, easily enough, 
from coarse thoughtless use and wont, he was detached even 
from the spiritual states which the souls of things inspired, from 
the very joy with which God in them was to be recognized, 
saluted, and adored. In this way he tried to cleave to the 
Invisible and Unthinkable, led to it by sense and soul, but 
never in these making his rest. His whole being, therefore, 
hung in this extraordinary interspace by a single thread ; the 
reality, assumed throughout, of the divine essence which was 
claiming him. Only the wonderfully rapid development of this 
detachment had kept him from the passions which had their 
normal dwelling-place in a soul so keenly conscious of beauty, 
natural or spiritual. But even the spiritual passions were 
unreal for him. 

Kneeling that night on the summit of the pylon, he watched 
the splendid moon making “long glories” of the Nile, then in 
flood, and filling with misty light the cistern far below him. 
It was the last time he was to look on Isis till he saw her, he 
trusted, in an initiate face to face. The theology of his day, 
never arrogant to define, fastening on great principles which it 
was not anxious or inquisitive to justify in detail, told him this 
moon was Isis, and he did not ask “ow. Stretching out his arms, 
“Queen of Heaven,” he prayed, reciting the long litany of names 
whereby the one essence was invoked all over the world, “by 
whatsoever title, ceremony, or symbol we are right to call 
on thee, help me at this hour, confirm my weakness, give me an 
end of change and chance, bring me peace.” And interwoven with 
his prayer, he recognized the assent of the goddess, a mother 
who was yet a Queen; that she was there, touched by his 
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entreaty, parent of all nature, lady of the elements, firstborn of 
the ages, crown of godhead, queen of the Hidden World, first 
in heaven, unific vision of gods and goddesses, at her nod 
governing the luminous towers of the sky, the healthful breezes 
of the sea, the lamentable silences of hell, to whose single 
Power in myriad name and rite the universe did homage... . 
And again the divine geography unrolled itself before him, the 
dark world starred with altars responsive to the holy ray of 
moonlight. She was there, most pitiful; she was there, 
favourable and propitious. Tears, grief, sorrow of all sorts were 
now no more for him. In her providence his day of salvation 
had dawned. At that one moment, while her spirit breathed 
about him, she was also everywhere, dispensing the world in his 
favour. Only he felt this admonition stealing like cold fire 
through his veins, stirring his hair: “ Let him utterly remember 
it, let him hold it deeply hidden in his heart, that all the 
remaining course of his life was pledged to her, down to the 
very limit of his latest breath,—justly, since by her grace he 
lived, and his life was to be happy, nay, glorious, beneath her 
tutelage ; and when he should have measured to an end the 
allotted span, and gone to the land of the dead, there in that 
hollow heart of earth should he catch vision of her, shining 
across the gloom, Queen even in that inner realm of Hades, and 
at last, in the heavenly fields, he should be ever at her side, and 
she would be gracious to him, and he should adore her. . . .” 
From that prayer onwards all was ecstasy for Menandrion, 
an ecstasy in which he preserved to an incredible extent that 
sensuous and spiritual detachment which was his ideal, and his 
supreme method. Unconscious, almost, of his surroundings, he 
was led from shrine to shrine, till in a tiny cell, the very heart 
of the temple, the priest left him. In absolute silence and 
darkness he stood, at first, hands rigid to sides. Soon, he lay 
flat on his face. Emptier and emptier he strove to make mind 
and will. Faint images of ritual observance flickered on his 
retina: sistra tinkled in his head, as at an immeasurable 
distance. Half-sentences from sacred books rocked in his 
brain,—‘“ I give my heart to what He saith, nor hesitate at what 
He doth determine. .. . O glowing Feet coming out of the 
darkness, O Lord of Purity, I have not blasphemed.... O 
Eye in His Heart...” But silence of thought returned. 
The Eye looked at him in the darkness, but he attended to 
nothing. 
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The end came quite abruptly. Menandrion sank into a 
profound sleep. 

He seems to have reached—if we must explain him—the 
verge of the high climb to nothingness, to have overstepped it, 
and, in the sudden relaxation of all mind and body, the natural 
result (inevitable, even apart from his state exhausted by 
too-long-vigils), immediately followed. Sleep possessed him, 
permeating his whole being, sleep absolutely dreamless, 
absolute peace. 

Others, in his place, might well not have had this experience. 
According to character, training, fervour, the phenomena differed. 
Hysteria, madness even, might have been the doom of some. 
Many, after an hour that seemed eternity, would have slept 
through sheer exhaustion. Had they watched, they might have 
seen, through a panel sliding in the wall, a dim company of 
shades, faintly luminous, around a central figure, itself elusive, 
but recognized by the crown of horns enclosing Moon. Sistra 
would have rattled, softly at first, then with a crash, as the 
light grew dazzling: then blackness and silence, absolute and 
sudden, would have ended the vision. Next day, an ineffaceable 
impression would be found to have been left upon the system : 
the revelation of the night, interpreted by the priest, brooded 
over by the lip-sealed initiate, would have kneaded into the 
very substance of the brain a whole history of divine inter- 
course, a whole sequel of miraculous privilege and duty. “I 
trod,” wrote one of them, speaking what he dared, “on the very 
threshold of death, whereunto I had journeyed; and then 
across the elements did I return; at midnight beheld I the 
white splendour of the sun in his blazing ; gods of heaven and 
hell I approached and stood before them and adored them face 
to face. And now that you have heard my tale, yet can you 
never understand it.” 

For Menandrion it was simpler. In the moment of his 
awaking, he was conscious as of light, cool and green, all about 
him. He rose rapidly from unfathomable depths, his limbs 
incredibly rested, brain and heart in complete repose. He woke 
to find the roof of the cell slid back; the keen morning air 
poured in upon him, and at his side stood the priest, smiling 
and holding out his arms. 

Menandrion fell at his feet, and bowed his head beneath a 
sea of awe that hushed his soul to stillness. 

The very physical peace testified to an experience of divine 
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joy that was rightly outside the normal memory or under- 
standing. The resu/t alone could be grasped. He had touched 
the Goddess ; he was hers ; nay, she his. 


The last act of the drama was quickly played. Led by a 
secret staircase to the public part of the temple, he was taken 
to a small room high up behind the altar. There he was 
dressed in a long white robe and a richly embroidered cloak. 
He held a taper in his right hand; palm-leaves wreathed his 
head. Through a small door he stepped on to the veiled niche 
above the altar where the Goddess stood, and placed himself 
immediately before her statue. Then the white silk curtains 
drew apart, and across the haze of taper-flames, he could see, 
in the cavernous gloom, the pale and upturned faces of the 
crowd. 

An immense cry greeted the appearance of the majestic 
statue, and close before it, the slender figure of a boy, rigid in 
sacred vestments, his face blanched by the candle-glare. 

For the first time, Menandrion’s head swam. He felt he 
was in a dream. 


A week later, and he was kneeling before the shrine, 
bidding adieu to the dear Goddess in that ever-memorable 
temple. He was destined to the service of her famous Iseion 
in Smyrna, and was to start to-morrow. He made his last 
prayer. 

“O thou most holy and eternal saviour of the human race, 
and ever most munificent in thy tender care of mankind, unto 
the hazards of our sorrow thou givest the sweet affection of a 
mother. Nor doth any day nor any night’s repose, nay, nor 
tiny moment vanish past empty of thy benefits, but ever on earth 
and sea thou art protecting men, driving aside life’s tempests, 
stretching forth thy right hand of salvation. The threads of 
our life, by us inextricably tangled, thou dost untwine ; thou 
stillest storms of fate, thou holdest the evil goings of the stars. 
Thee Heaven doth worship: the shades are thy servants: ’tis - 
thou dost spin the world, and lightest up the sun, and governest 
the universe, and tramplest upon hell. To thee the stars make 
answer, for thee the seasons return, heaven’s powers exult, the 
elements obey. At thy nod blow the breezes, clouds give 
fertility ; thine is the germing of the seed, and the growth of 
the germ. Before thy majesty the birds do tremble whose 
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goings are in the air, and the beasts that haunt the hills, and 
the serpents lurking in the dust, and the monsters that swim 
in the ocean. But I, scant of soul for the offering of thy 
praise, poor of wealth for the celebrating thy sacrifices, feeble 
of voice for telling out my heart’s knowledge of thy Majesty,— 
nay, nor would one thousand mouths, one thousand tongues 
suffice, nor the long roll of an eternal lauds,—I, what in my 
poverty my worship alone can do, that will I care to effect. 
Thy divine Countenance and most holy godhead, stored within 
my heart of hearts will I for ever keep, and there will watch, 
there picture it. Farewell, divine Mother.” 
And he left the shrine. 
JAN DE GEOLLAC. 


(Zo be continued.") 


1 The authorities for this presentment of the later Isiac worship are chiefly 
Plutarch’s De Jside et Ostride ; Apuleius’ Metamorph. bk. x.; Aristid. De Or. Sac. 
viii. 53, &c. See also the interesting chapter in Dill’s Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius, and Boissier’s Religion Romaine, I. 357, kc. The advice given 
to Menandrion, his prayers and meditations, are translated from Apuleius. Adapta- 
tion has been sparingly resorted to, and only to preserve the spirit of the original. 














The Dicconsons of Wrightington. 


— 


THE name of Dicconson has been associated for nearly three 
centuries with Wrightington Hall, near Wigan, in Lancashire. 

The family became extinct in 1812 on the death of Charles 
Dicconson, and after passing through the families of Eccleston, 
Scarisbrick, and Clifton, the property and name came to the 
present owner in right of his mother, Harriet Clifton, wife of 
Sir Robert Gerard, thirteenth baronet, created in 1876 Lord 
Gerard of Bryn. 

At the end of the seventeenth and commencement of the 
eighteenth centuries, Wrightington Hall was a centre of the 
Lancashire Jacobites. 

When in 1688 William of Orange usurped the British Crown, 
the owner of Wrightington was an old Catholic gentleman, 
Hugh Dicconson by name, who had fought for Charles I. 
He had married a Miss Agnes Kirby, daughter of Kirby of 
Kirby, by Agnes Lowther his wife, by whom he had a large 
family, twelve in all, including two girls “born dead ;” 
Mrs. Dicconson entered all their names, with the dates of their 
birth and baptism, in a “Book of Common Prayer” of the date 
1639, still existing at Wrightington. Seven of these children, 
of whom four were boys (William, Roger, Hugh, and Edward), 
survived to reach maturity. 

In January, 1690, old Hugh Dicconson died, his eldest 
son, William, being then in his thirty-fifth year. 

William Dicconson had during his father’s lifetime taken an 
active part in politics, for the Stuart Papers record that in 1689 
he was with King James in Ireland, and by him appointed one 
of the Commissioners of the Revenue from Dublin Castle. 

After the Battle of the Boyne he seems to have accompanied 
King James to France, as his name appears at the bottom of 
a list of colonels and lieutenant-colonels entitled to subsistence 
money in December, 1692, signed by the King at St. Germains. 
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William's name does not appear again in the Stuart Papers 
until August, 1700, when he was sworn under-governor to James, 
Prince of Wales, at St. Germains, and it may be presumed that 
from 1693 to 1700 he remained in England. He was certainly 
in England in 1694, as he was tried for his life at Manchester 
with the other Lancashire gentlemen. With this trial, and 
the circumstances surrounding it, these pages are concerned. 

In 1691, 1692, James II., with the aid of Louis XIV. of 
France, attempted to regain his crown, and an invasion was 
planned which was to be supported by a simultaneous rising in 
England. This invasion, as is well known, was frustrated at the 
Battle of La Hogue, May 19, 1692, when Admiral de Tourville 
was defeated by Admirals Russell and Rooke. 

The Government of William of Orange was probably aware 
of this intended rising, but for some reason took no steps about 
it in Lancashire till 1694. Whether this delay was owing to 
difficulty in getting evidence, or whether by letting the matter 
slide hopes of conciliating the intending insurgents were 
entertained, cannot be gone into here. 

It is probable that the Government anticipated another 
attempt, and determined to nip it in the bud. 

At any rate, for some time before the arrest of the 
Lancashire gentlemen in 1694, evidence was being collected by 
means of spies and informers under the direction of one Aaron 
Smith, Solicitor to the Treasury. 

Now Aaron Smith was known to be a most bigoted 
Protestant. He is described as “That violent phanatick who 
had been pilloried in the reign of James II.,” and the task 
allotted to him was congenial, no doubt. 

Lancashire was a county especially devoted to King James’ 
cause; nearly all the landed gentry and their tenants were 
Catholics. The conditions under which these unfortunate people 
lived were indescribable. Deprived of all rights of citizenship, 
oppressed with the severest penalties for practising their 
religion, all professions closed to them, it required great love 
of the fatherland to induce them to live in England, and 
naturally they looked with hope to the return of their King, 
and with his return a relief from their oppression, a relief 
which they could not expect from a Protestant sovereign ; so 
can it be wondered at that some took an active and others a 
passive part in forwarding the longed-for return of their 
hereditary monarch ? 
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To carry out the clearance of the county of Papists it was 
necessary to convict the Catholic landlords of high treason, 
such conviction ensuring not only their execution, but also the 
forfeiture of their estates, which would then be handed over to 
trusty Protestant servants of William, who doubtless would have 
evicted the Catholic tenants, or made their lives so unbearable 
that they would have eventually conformed to the established 
religion. 

William Dicconson had married a Miss Juliana Walmesley, a 
lady of an old Catholic family, residing at Dugganhall, her 
brother, Bartholomew Walmesley, being the then owner of the 
property. 

In 1694, Aaron Smith fancied that he had enough evidence 
to convict his intended victims, so in June the arrest of the 
following noblemen and gentry was ordered in the name of 
William of Orange : 

Caryl Lord Molyneux, Sir William Gerard, Sir Rowland 
Stanley, Sir Thomas Clifton, Mr. William Dicconson, 
Mr. Bartholomew Walmesley (who was William Dicconson’s 
brother-in-law), Mr. Langton, and Mr. Blundell (Junior). 

“These gentlemen were mostly arrested in their own houses 
on June 17th, 1694, and after a temporary confinement in 
Chester Castle, were forwarded to London and imprisoned in 
Newgate and the Tower till a few days before their trial at 
Manchester.” 

Lord Molyneux was arrested at Croxteth; Sir William 
Gerard! at Garswood, on Tuesday, 17th of June, at 7 p.m. (he 
had previously been arrested and imprisoned in 1689). 


! The following is an extract from a letter from Sir William Gerard (in the 
Kenyon Papers) written to Roger Dicconson on December 28th, 1694: 

‘**T was arrested at Garswood and carried prisoner by the Dragoons to Preston 
on June 16th, 1689, where I found Mr. Touneley in custody. We staied there about 
ten daies, and then I and old Blundell went to Wigan, where we staied all night, the 
next daie to Manchester, and we were kept there until February.” 

Sir William, when arrested in 1694, was removed on the 18th of June to Chester 
Castle, guarded by a strong escort of Dutchmen ; he remained in strict confinement 
there for six weeks and one day ; he was removed from Chester Castle to London, 
where he arrived on September 5th, and was lodged for one week in Dartmouth 
Street, Westminster, as a State prisoner; he was then taken before the Duke of 
Shrewsbury and examined, and at dead of night on September 12th, brought to the 
Tower; after a month’s rigorous imprisonment he was removed via Coventry to 
Manchester, arriving Tuesday, October 16th, 1694; he was tried for high treason at 
Manchester, October 20th. (No. 49, Report on Kenyon Manuscripts, page 387, 
paragraph 981.) 
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Mr. William Dicconson was arrested in London, on August 
30th. The Government had appointed the trial of the gentlemen 
to take place at Manchester, as it was thought that their con- 
viction was a foregone conclusion, and that their execution on 
the spot with all the ghastly details of the barbaric penalty 
for high treason would strike terror in the North, especially as 
the victims would be leading men of the disaffected county of 
Lancashire. 

So certain were the authorities of the conviction that the 
death warrants were actually signed and the sentences arranged 
to be carried out three days after the expected convictions, and 
Aaron Smith had the death warrants ready with him when he 
accompanied the Judges to Manchester. 

To make the matter absolutely sure the following precautions 
were taken : 

1. A special commission of four Judges, carefully selected 
for their known prejudice against “ Popery,” was appointed to 
go to Manchester to try the cases, 

2. The list of jurymen was specially made out, and after the 
list had been completed and given to the accused, nearly one 
hundred new names were added to be returned upon the list of 
jurymen (ze, persons eligible as jurymen) to give a further 
choice to Aaron Smith for his packed jury. 

3. ““No subpoenas were issued to any of the prisoners’ 
witnesses until the names had been submitted to one of the 
Judges or to Mr. Aaron Smith.” 

4. The trial, after true bills had been found against the 
prisoners by the Grand Jury, was unnecessarily hurried on, 
thereby preventing the prisoners from properly preparing their 
defence. 

The Judges, and Aaron Smith with the death warrants, 
accompanied the prisoners, guarded by a strong escort from 
London to Manchester. 

They entered Manchester in full state on October 16th. 
One of the authorities states : 


The arrival of the Judges and prisoners caused the greatest excite- 
ment; even men with no personal sympathy with the prisoners could 
not but feel indignant, for, on the authority of warrants irregularly 
drawn up specifying neither the persons nor the crimes, houses had 
been entered, desks and cabinets searched, valuable papers carried 
away, trinkets pilfered, and men of high birth and breeding, leading 
men in the county universally respected, flung into gaol among felons. 
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The cases came before the Grand Jury on Thursday, 
October 18th, 1694, which jury was addressed by Sir Giles Eyre, 
one of the Judges, in a speech violently against the accused, 
in which address he threatened the jury if they did not bring 
true bills against the gentlemen. 

Accordingly, “One indictment was found against Sir Rowland 
Stanley, Sir Thomas Clifton, Mr. William Dicconson, Mr. Langton, 
and Mr. Blundell. Three indictments against : 

“Caryl Lord Molyneux, Sir William Gerard and Mr. Walmesley 
severally upon oath ; they were arraigned and were to be tried 
next day. Sir William Gerard with great importunity begged 
time till Saturday for his trial, but was denied and ordered to 
prepare for his trial next morning at nine.” 

The accused, it was finally agreed, were to be tried all 
together on the Saturday, and one accused was to challenge the 
jury for all. 

Now, at the time of William Dicconson’s arrest, his wife 
and his brother Roger were in town. 

Mrs. Dicconson at once set to work to discover on what 
grounds and on whose testimony her husband had been arrested. 
After some investigation a woman called to see her, Mrs. Taaffe 
by name, who declared with tears that her husband, a man of 
inferior position, had been told that “some villainy was intended 
against the Lancashire gentlemen for some time past,” and that 
a man named Lunt, who had bigamously married her sister, was 
the principal witness against the gentlemen, and that when 
arrested for his crime, Mr. Aaron Smith, the Secretary for the 
Treasury, had interfered and had stood bail for him to prevent 
his being put in prison, declaring that the reason of his arrest 
was that the Jacobites had trumped up the charge to get him 
out of the way as he was an important witness in an impending 
trial. At the time of Lunt’s arrest the persons concerned were 
unaware that any move was being made against them. 

This Lunt was a man of infamous antecedents. Like Titus 
Oates he had been for a time a professed Catholic ;’ he had 
served in King James’ army in Ireland, but had been cashiered 
for representing himself as a lifeguardsman when he had been 
nothing of the kind ; he had been imprisoned in Bridewell, for 
theft, while groom to Lord Oswaldston, having stolen the 
linings and decorations of his master’s coach ; he was a consort 
of thieves and footpads for many years, and a tavern he once 
held near Golden Square in London had been a resort for the 
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worst of characters. Having served under King James in 
Ireland, he knew something of the persons about the King; he 
doubtless knew William Dicconson by sight, and several of the 
gentlemen against whom he appeared at the trial, but although 
he may have been entrusted with some minor affairs, it is 
doubtful whether he was really as much in the confidence of 
the Jacobites as he represented, and judging from the details 
of his evidence he really knew little of the so-called ‘ Lancashire 
Plot” or of those supposed to be concerned in it. 

On hearing of the arrest of William Dicconson, a county 
neighbour, Mr. Legh Bankes, of Gray’s Inn and Winstanley 
Hall, near Wigan, at the time residing in London, came to 
Mrs. Dicconson and told her that a Captain Beresford had 
confided to him in September, 1693, that, “It had been deter- 
mined to execute the principal Catholic gentry in Lancashire 
as soon as a case could be got up against them,” and at the 
instigation of Aaron Smith, with the approval of William of 
Orange, informers had been instructed to work up evidence, 
the chief informer being one Lunt. 

On this information Mrs. Dicconson set to work and through 
Mrs. Taaffe made acquaintance, under an assumed name, with 
Lunt. She found that there had been great difficulty in pre- 
paring the evidence, but few witnesses having been procured and 
those “only men of mean estate,” carriers, peasants, and such 
like, whose evidence would have little weight with a jury. 

Juliana thereon concocted a plan which was carried out by 
Roger Dicconson. 

It was arranged that Roger Dicconson should take the 
name of “ Howard” and meet Lunt; he was to represent himself 
“a man of consequence.” This meeting was effected at the 
“Ship Tavern,” Butcher Row (one account says in Fulham). 
Mrs. Dicconson accompanied her brother-in-law and managed 
the introduction. 

Roger Dicconson met Lunt subsequently on many occasions, 
and finally Lunt disclosed the purpose he had in hand, the con- 
viction of the Lancashire gentlemen; thereon Roger vehemently 
declared he was willing to assist him in the affair, but that he 
was not “an half-crown man,” but would require a very sub- 
stantial reward for his services. 

Lunt told him that one-third of the estates of the gentlemen 
would be divided between the informers and principal witnesses 
after the executions. 
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Roger then said he would gladly assist Lunt to the utmost 
of his power, stating that he knew a good deal of the 
movements of the accused, and being a Church of England 
man would be pleased to lend a hand in the destruction and 
ruin of the Catholic gentry ; he also added, what was true, that 
he knew the Dicconsons well, and asked Lunt whether he knew 
Roger Dicconson. Lunt replied, “I know him well, and will have 
him by the heels too very soon.” 

Lunt expressed himself much dissatisfied at the difficulty 


of obtaining “reliable” witnesses to corroborate his accusations, 
but now Mr. Howard had come forward, “he had a gentleman 
with a name which was a good name, and would be of great 
weight in his case, as he had no other witnesses except mean men, 
peasants, and of no estate.” Lunt further told“ Mr. Howard,” 
who was to be supposed to have formerly been a Jacobite, but 
since to have thought better of it: “You must declare you got 
your-commission from King James through Mr. Legh of Lyme, 
as you are a Church of England man.” 

Lunt and “Mr. Howard” then made out a scheme for the 
evidence, but as will be shown later, the story that was to be 
told and supported by the other witnesses was so hopelessly 
confused as to dates and persons that it entirely broke down at 
the trial. 

After repeated interviews with Lunt, Roger Dicconson 
accompanied him and the other witnesses to Manchester. 

Roger must have been well disguised all this time, probably 
in a peruke he did not usually affect, and in an unaccustomed 
dress. 

On the morning of the trial, being a Saturday, the people 
of Manchester were about early, and the approaches to the 
courthouse were crowded. Every available corner of the court 
was occupied by interested spectators. 

In the long accounts of the trial in the Letter from 
Lancashire and the Kenyon Papers the attitude of the 
Judges appears to have been most hostile to the accused. The 
actual accusation against William Dicconson, in whose case 
we are principally interested, was that “he had accepted a 
commission from King James II. making him a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of horse, that he had bought, received, and secreted 
arms, and had assisted to enlist men in King James’ favour.” 

The informer Lunt failed to identify Sir R. Stanley and 
Sir Thomas Clifton, repeatedly pointing to Sir R. Stanley and 
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calling him Sir Thomas Clifton. He was eventually given a 
wand, and again repeated his error. 

The evidence Lunt gave was that in June or July, 1689, he, 
after an interview with King James at St.Germains in France, 
conveyed a packet from that King to Lord Molyneux at 
Croxton.! 

On his arrival with the packet at Croxton he found all the 
prisoners present, the packet was opened in his presence, and 
contained commissions to the gentlemen assembled ; in addition 
to the prisoners, both Mr. Roger and Mr. Hugh Dicconson were 
in the room ; they were brothers of Mr. William Dicconson. 

“The gentlemen received the commissions with joy, kissing 
them again and again, and swearing fealty to King James II.” 
He received five pounds from each gentleman present, and 
after discussing methods of raising men, was sent to London 
to enlist men and buy arms. 

He also stated that he brought cases of arms to Standish 
Hall, near Wigan, in August, 1691, in the middle of the night, 
unloading in the inner courtyard ; a number of gentlemen were 
present, among them Mr. William Dicconson and some ladies, 
also a Captain Reddish ; they all drank King James’ health. 

On being asked why he had abandoned King James’ cause, 
in which he had, from his own showing, been so deeply 
interested, he answered, “ Because he had been sent over to 
murder King William, and on confessing to a Carthusian Friar, 
it had been disallowed, so he determined none of the rest should 
accomplish it.” 

Evidence was then given by carriers, who asserted that 
they had several times carried arms in boxes addressed to 
Mr. William Dicconson at Wrightington Hall,and to others. As 
many as eight mules were used for one consignment, the cases 
all marked D.D. One carrier, Womble by name, declared that 
once a mare fell into a pit one dark night not far from the Hall 
at Wrightington, and one of the boxes broke, in which he saw 
pistols, and the servant paid him money at the Hall. 

Another declared he had accompanied Lunt the night in 
August when the latter brought the arms to Standish, and had 
also brought arms to Townley Hall at night. A Captain Baker 
was then called. He was an oldish man well known for his 
hostility and hatred to the Established religion, which he 
hated more even than the Catholic Church ; he had been in “the 


? Croxton, near Wigan, now pronounced Crowston, sold many years ago. 
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pillory and worse in the raigne of King Charles II.,” and was 
always loudly regretting the days of “Old Oliver.” 

“This Captain Baker was the man who arrested Mr. Legh of 
Lyme on the staircase of Lyme, and conveyed him in his night 
shirt, with his legs tied under his horse, accompanied by his son, 
with great cruelty to Chester.” 

This worthy declared he found a number of military bridles, 
war saddles, and belts, in Standish Hall. Finally, Mr. Howard 
was called ; he was considered a most important witness, having 
assisted materially in getting up the case, but to the consternation 
of the prosecution though repeatedly summoned he did not 
answer his name. After some delay the case for the Crown was 
closed without his evidence. 

On the opening of the defence Mr. William Dicconson and 
Sir Rowland Stanley made speeches, various witnesses were 
called, including Mr. Legh Bankes. 

To the surprise of the court, “Mr. Howard” was then called 
for the defence; he came forward and took his place in the 
witness-box, passing by Lunt on his way, in front of whom 
he stood still and said, “Dost thou know me?” to which 
Lunt replied, “God damn thee! I thought thou hadst been an 
honester man than to have betrayed me.” 

“Mr. Howard” on entering the witness-box took off his 
disguise, and revealed himself to the amazement of the court 
as Roger Dicconson: he then gave a full account of his dealings 
with Lunt, and proved that the Dicconsons and other prisoners 
were all either in custody as suspects, or in France, on the date 
they were supposed to have been at Croxton and received their 
commissions; he also declared on oath that the inferior witnesses 
had confessed to him that they had never to their knowledge 
conveyed arms or contraband to Wrightington, nor had they 
seen the accused on any of the occasions referred to in the 
evidence they had given. On the completion of this evidence 
Aaron Smith, who was present during the trial, rose up in a 
furious passion and declared that Roger Dicconson had been 
branded on the back as a felon, and that he was a perjured 
scoundrel. 

Roger without hesitation, and laughing heartily, immediately 
stripped and turned his back to the judges and jury for their 
inspection. Needless to say there was no brand. 

The jury retired for a short interval, returned into the court, 
and acquitted the prisoners. 
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Before dismissing the prisoners, the presiding judge gave 
them an harangue, in which he pointed out that most of the 
accused had been brought up in France, in which country they 
would, if accused of the crime of high treason, have languished 
in gaol without trial for months, or even years, while in England 
they had the advantage of immediate trial, and by jury, a 
privilege unknown in France. 

The prisoners had asked to have their accusations read 
over in Latin, which is curious; one wonders whether some 
of them had been so much abroad that they did not know 
English ! 

Aaron Smith is represented as being almost beside himself 
with rage and disappointment. 

The acquitted gentlemen on leaving the court received an 
ovation from the populace, and returned to their respective 
homes. The judges and Aaron Smith, with his death warrants 
unexecuted, returned to London. A commission was held on 
these trials in the House of Commons in December, 1694, in 
which the early history of Lunt the Informer was exposed. 

In the following year, 1695, William Dicconson was con- 
victed of recusancy, and in 1697 he made a deed of settlement 
on Mr. Roger Dicconson, his brother, of all his estate in 
“ Lincolnshire.” There was a legal query on this settlement on 
the fact that both William and Roger were “ Papists.” 

In 1700, August 4th, William Dicconson was at St. Germains, 
for he was sworn there as Under-Governor to the Prince of 
Wales, but in the early part of 1701 he returned to England 
on his master’s affairs and was arrested. He was tried on 
March 5th, 1701, for “treason,” committed on February 4th of 
that year in London, for enlisting men and carrying arms 
against the Government. There are no particulars existing as 
far as can at present be ascertained of this trial, but it took 
place at Hicks! Hall, Clerkenwell. William is described as of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields. One of the witnesses was a 
Mrs. Taaffe, probably the same Mrs. Taaffe mentioned in con- 
nection with the affair of 1694. For this trouble he was 
outlawed and fled to France. In October, 1701, he was sworn 
as Under-Governor to the Chevalier St. George, during his 
minority after the death of James II. 

1 Hicks Hall became ruinous, and was pulled down in 1782. The papers are in 


** The Guild Hall” at Westminster. (Cf. p. 13, Aenyon Papers, and Stuart Papers 
Catalogue.) 
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William Dicconson was subsequently appointed Treasurer 
and Receiver-General to Queen Mary (of Modena). He held 
that post up to the death of his royal mistress in 1718. He 
was much employed in the transactions previous to, and during, 
the attempt of James III. to wrest his kingdoms from the 
Elector of Hanover in 1715-16. He did not accompany the 
King to Scotland, remaining at St. Germains and Bar until 
the catastrophe in 1716, when King James abandoned Scotland 
and returned to France. 

Probably no one knew more than William Dicconson of the 
political history of the Franco-English difficulties and the 
Jacobite manceuvres during the reigns of William of Orange, 
Queen Anne, and the Elector of Hanover (George I.), his 
position at the Court of St. Germains being so intimate with 
James II., his son, and Queen Mary. Besides this intimacy 
he had, from his family connections and position, a knowledge 
of the Jacobite party and their intentions in England few could 
pretend to. In the Stuart Papers Calendar from 1692 to 1716 
his name is constantly mentioned, and the letters that passed 
through his hands show that he was the confidant of the King 
regarding Bolingbroke and Marlborough’s advances to the 
house of Stuart, and every other question, political and 
domestic, affecting his royal master and mistress. His sensible 
advice to the Queen not to press for her marriage jointure 
shows a clear head. One of his reasons against it was the 
condition imposed on Mary of Modena of acknowledging the 
“ Princess of Denmark” as Queen of England. His advice was 
accepted, and Mary did not sign the letters of attorney sent 
from England in February, 1714. William Dicconson points 
out that if the Queen acknowledged the “ Princess of Denmark 
as Queen of England she would give new life and credit to the 
calumny that James III. (the Chevalier de St.George) was 
a supposititious prince.” 

After the disasters of 1716, William Dicconson remained 
with Queen Mary till her death in May, 1718, and seems to 
have passed the remainder of his life at St. Germains,-where he 
died, twenty-three years after the decease of his royal mistress, 
in 1741, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. Mrs. Dicconson 
outlived him, and died at the great age of ninety-six. She is 
mentioned more than once in the Stuart Papers, Queen Mary 
sending her messages through her husband and making appoint- 
ments to see her. 
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In 1701, according to Baines’ Lancashire, there was a survey 
of the. estate of William Dicconson by a commission dated 
6 Anne, 1707. It is a recital of his conviction and attainder for 
high treason, and a statement that he possessed as “ tenant for 
life” certain manors in Lancashire! This conviction and 
attainder evidently refers to that at Hicks Hall in 1701. There 
are several portraits in oil of William Dicconson at Wrightington 
Hall, one as a good-looking youth in armour, with a blue sash 
over his shoulder ; two others, one as an old man, and the other 
as a middle-aged person, and a fourth, an oval miniature, on 
copper. There is also one of his wife, Juliana Walmesley, half 
length in a blue dress, with her right hand raised, the forefinger 
pointing upwards as if to enjoin silence. 

Of the further adventures of Roger Dicconson there is not 
much to record. He married a Miss Elizabeth Petre, great 
niece of Lord Petre of Writtle, by whom he left one surviving 
son, Edward. In 1716 his name appears among the traitors 
attainded for high treason and convicted in Lancashire. He 
evidently was implicated in the intended rising of the Jacobites, 
which was to have been coincident with the entry of James III. 
from the north, and the invasion by French troops of the south 
of England, which latter intended invasion was frustrated by the 
French fleet being unable to sail owing to contrary winds, and 
the death of Louis XIV., whose policy was reversed by the 
Regent. 

Roger Dicconson visited Douay in 1716 ostensibly to see 
his son, but most probably to avoid the British authorities. In 
1717 he was again at Douay ; he had a lawsuit with his brother, 
Edward the Bishop, about certain lands in “Lincolnshire” 
(perhaps Lancashire is meant), the Bishop claiming a large sum 
of money from him under the settlement of the estates by 
William. Roger died in 1742. 

In the Kenyon Papers, a commission sent to investigate the 
state of the Wrightington property reports that the house at 
Wrightington was inhabited by some members of the family, 
but the occupants were seldom seen, and appeared to live very 
much retired. 

In the gallery at Wrightington there is a portrait in oils of 
Roger Dicconson, three-quarters length, and one of his wife, 
Elizabeth Petre, a pendant; he is represented as a red-faced, 
burly, plethoric man, gesticulating excitedly with his right hand, 
1 Duchy Records, bundle H, n. 10. 
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the left being thrust into his gold-laced waistcoat, his wife as a 
sleepy-looking woman with a small dog on her lap. 

Hugh Dicconson, born December 22, 1667, was, as before 
mentioned, accused of having received a commission from King 
James II. in 1691 at Croxton, when the other gentlemen accused 
received theirs; he was therefore only twenty-four years old at 
that time. He may have been the brother mentioned in a letter 
written to William Dicconson by Queen Mary, on September 
26, 1716, when she tells him that she is sending a letter to the 
Princess d’Espinois by “ your brother.” 

He was in Flanders in 1718, living with his brother, 
Dr. Edward Dicconson, the Bishop, whom he accompanied to 
England in that year, returning to Flanders in 1719. He 
eventually resided in Rome, where his portrait was painted in 
1746, and died there in 1749 at the age of eighty-two. He never 
married. 

His portrait is at Wrightington, and is the one painted at 
Rome. 


Edward Dicconson, the fourth and youngest surviving son 
of Hugh Dicconson and Agnes Kirby his wife, was born on 
November 27, 1670, being a Sunday. He was educated at 
Douay. Géillow,! gives this account of him: “In 1691” (at the 
completion of his education, and two years after his father's 
death), “he returned to England. Afterwards he resumed his 
studies at Douay, where he took the oath in 1699, and was 
ordained priest, for which he was outlawed in 1701, and on the 
death of the Rev. Nicholas Leybourne in 1701, he was 
appointed Procurator. 1703-9, he was Professor of Syntax, 
1709-10, of Poetry, 1711-12, of Philosophy. He was falsely 
accused of Jansenism and was acquitted. Dr. Dicconson’s 
eldest brother was tutor to the Chevalier de St. George, and had 
been outlawed for high treason in 1701 by William of Orange, 
and most of his estate granted to the Bishop of London and 
others, but some part of it had been settled on his younger 
brother who resided at Wrightington. After the Chevalier’s 
unsuccessful attempt, 1715, Roger Dicconson, Dr. Dicconson’s?® 
next elder brother, went to Douay, nominally to see his only 
son Edward then a student there.” 

“In 1717 he was again at Douay. At this time the 

1 Vol. ii. p. 56. 
2 This is a mistake, his next elder brother was Hugh. The brother referred to 
here was his second brother, on whom Wrightington was settled. 
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Commissioners for forfeited estates were busy seizing all Catholic 
property, not only of those who joined the Pretender, but all 






Church property. 

“To preserve their interests Dr. Dicconson and his brother 
Hugh came to England in 1718, in April, and in November 
Dr. Dicconson had to appear before the Commission again. 

“In 1719 Dr. Dicconson went to Paris to look after some 









college affairs, and returned to Douay in 1720. He left Douay 
the same year, and went to England as chaplain to Peter 
Giffard, Esq., at Chillington. Here he remained for some years, 
and was adviser and Grand Vicar to Bishop Stonor. 








“In 1740 Dr. Dicconson was in Rome on business concerning 
the English Franciscans, and was trying, but without success, 
to have the Jesuits in the English College at Rome replaced 
by seculars. Pope Benedict appointed him, while on his visit, 
Northern Vicar Apostolic in England. 

“In1741 Dr.Dicconson visited Douay, and also Ghent,where 
he was consecrated Bishop of Mallensis zz partzbus on February 
19, 1741, by the Bishop of Ghent. Proceeding to England, he 
chose Finch Mill House, Shevington, near Wrightington, as 
his residence ; he did good work in the Vicariate. Within ten 












rears after his consecration Bishop Petre was made _ his 
y 






Coadjutor. He was seventy when he was appointed.” 
Bishop Dicconson died, worn out with age, at Finch Mill 
House, Shevington, on April 24 (O.S.), May 5 (N.S.), 1752, 
aged eighty-two, and was buried in the family vault in the 
parish church at Standish, where there is a handsome monument 
to his memory in marble, with mitre and staff represented. 
He is described as a man of singular merit, and displayed 























much application and dexterity in managing his Vicariate. An 
impediment in his speech rendered preaching difficult to him. 

He had, as before-mentioned, a lawsuit with his brother 
Roger, probably friendly, claiming a large sum of money on 
Roger’s estates in “ Lincolnshire.” ? 

There is a portrait of him in ecclesiastical dress at 
Wrightington. The house at Shevington is much as it was 
in the Bishop’s time ; it is gabled, and has several good rooms in 
it, also a handsome staircase and entrance hall, and is occupied 
by a very respectable farmer (1905). 

On the death of Roger Dicconson his son Edward, born in 
1700, succeeded to the estates, and evidently was permitted full 


1 I fancy Lancashire is meant. 
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liberty to enjoy them, for about 1748 he pulled down nearly all 
the old black and white house at Wrightington and built the 
present square stone house, on the leaden pipes of which is the 


date 1748 and the Dicconson crest. The only existing portion 
of the old house that is left is the west wing; a black and 
white structure, the rooms in which are all panelled in oak, two 
of them having very handsome carved oaken overmantels. 
This wing is full of queer narrow passages, and cupboards in 
unexpected places, small staircases leading up to the garrets 
and down to the cellars. No doubt in these old rooms the 
Dicconsons and their Jacobite friends met many a time and 
discussed their hopes and fears. In those days, also, the high- 
road which runs from Wigan to Parbold did not exist, and the 
house was situated in the middle of a large wild park ; the lake 
also was not in existence, for it was made by Edward Dicconson 
when he rebuilt the house. 

At Wrightington there are three separate portraits of 
Edward Dicconson, and one of his wife. They are represented 
as well in one enormous canvas, by Wynstanley, surrounded by 
their children, six in all, with a black servant, and an architec- 
tural background with a garden. Edward Dicconson married 
Miss Mary Blount, sister to Sir E. Blount of Soddington, in 

722; he died, 1760, and was buried at Eccleston in the family 
vault. There is a curious dog collar at Wrightington with his 
name on it. A quantity of the plate at Wrightington was 
collected by him, and has his arms and those of his wife 
engraved on it. He was evidently a sportsman, as one of his 
pictures shows him with a dog and whip. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Edward, who married 
Meliora, daughter of Stanley of Stanley by his wife, Meliora 
Gomeldon. 

With the view of getting the return of a Member of 
Parliament favourable to the Catholic Relief Bill, 1778, this 
gentleman permitted the high-road to be constructed across 
the park at Wrightington at a serious sacrifice of its beauty, 
and also erected the bridge across the lake, which he called 
“Meliora Bridge,” after his wife. 

This Mr. Edward Dicconson died without issue in 1798, 
and was succeeded by his brother Charles, who died in 1812, 
when the Dicconsons of Eccleston and Wrightington became 
extinct in blood. 

The ancestry of the Dicconsons is of some antiquity. In 
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1550, one William Dicconson of Eccleston was steward to the 
Duchess of Suffolk, as stated on his tombstone. The family 
lived in those days at Brick House, Eccleston, near Preston, 
still part of the estate. 

Thomas Dicconson of Eccleston married a Miss Wrightington 
of Wrightington, niece of Sir Edward Wrightington of that 
place, whose monument is in Standish Church. The latter gave 
Wrightington in 1640 to his nephew, Hugh Dicconson, who 
married, as before stated, Miss Agnes Kirby. Their portraits 
are in the gallery at Wrightington. He is represented in a buff 
coat, and she is painted with ringlets as worn in those days. 

The Wrightingtons had held the estate for many centuries, 
and their arms were “Or, a cheveron between three cross 
crosslets fichée azure.” 


The descent of the property after the death of Charles 
Dicconson in 1812, becomes very complicated. 

Edward Dicconson left four daughters, (1) Constantia, who 
married a Jerningham, who held a commission in the Imperial 
army; (2) Mary, married Conde Dillon de Terraforte; (3) 
Elizabeth, married Basii Scarisbrick of Scarisbrick, and (4) one 
other who died early. 

Basil Scarisbrick died without issue, 1789, and his property 
passed to Francis Scarisbrick, S.J., Clerk in Holy Orders of the 
Church of Rome, who re-settled the Scarisbrick estate on his 
nephew, Thomas Eccleston of Eccleston. Francis Scarisbrick 
died two months after his brother Basil. The nephew Thomas 
died in 1809, leaving two sons, Thomas and Charles ; the latter 
succeeded to the Wrightington estate in 1812, and took 
the name of Dicconson. In 1833, Thomas the elder brother 
died, and his brother Charles succeeded to the Scarisbrick and 
Eccleston estates, and also held Wrightington. He died 
unmarried in 1860, and was known as Charles Scarisbrick of 
Scarisbrick and Wrightington. Eccleston estate having been 
sold, his two sisters became his coheiresses. The elder Anne 
inherited Scarisbrick, and was the widow of Sir Thomas Hunloke 
of Wingerworth, Derbyshire. 

The younger Elizabeth inherited Wrightington. She was 
widow of Edward Clifton, of the family of Clifton of Lytham. 

She died in 1863, when her eldest son Thomas succeeded. 
He died in 1868, and the estate passed to his next brother, 
Major Edward Clifton Dicconson, and then to Charles, his 
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youngest brother, who contributed largely to building the 


church at Wrightington. 


None of these left any children to 


succeed, so, in 1896, on the death of Charles, the estate passed 
to his nephew, the present owner of the property. 


NOTES. 


In an old book of Common Prayer dated 1639 are the following 
entries made by Agnes Dicconson in her own handwriting : 


Baptized 
2oth. 
Bap. the 
6th. 
Bap. the 
gth. 
Bap. the 
23rd. 


Bap. the 
28th. 


Bap. the 
21st. 
Bap. the 
21st. 


Baptized 
the 6th of 
Desember. 


“Edward Dicconson was born the 15th of May 1652 about 
4 o’clock in the morning, being Saterday (he died young). 
Agnes Dicconson born the first of October 1653 about 


4 o’clocke in the morning being Saterday. 


William Dicconson born the therd of October 1655 about 


4 o’clocke in the morning being Wednesday. 


Jane Dicconson born the 21st of February 165 


7/8 about 


11 of the clock in the evening being Sunday at Heskin died 


2nd of February 1675. 


59 


Mary Dicconson born rsth of February 16$% about 11 of 


the clock in the evening being Tusday. 
Desember 1660 2 gerls born Deade. 


Hugh Dicconson born the 7th of October 1662 about 2 of 


the clock Tusday died early. 


Elizabeth Dicconson born the 18th of Janewery 1664 about 


9 o’clock Fryday morning. 


Roger Dicconson was born the 27th of February 16%% being 


Shrafe Tusday att 3 o’clocke in the morning. 
Hugh Dicconson born the 22nd of Desember 
1667 about 10 o’clocke in the evening. 

Edward Dicconson born the 27th of November 
1670 about 12 o’clocke in the evening being 
Sunday. 


d. 1747 


d. 1752. 


Roger Dicconson born at Culcheth the 23rd of 


November 1722 being Fryday at 11 
7 § ) 


o'clock 


Baptized the same day [evidently a grandchild 
to Agnes and possibly a son of Roger and 
Elizabeth Dicconson] my dear daughter Kennet? 
dyed Tusday the 6th of Janewary att midnight 
1684 AGNES KIRBYE. 
My Dear Mother dyed 18th of March 168$ my dear 
husband dyed Monday at 1 o'clock the 5th of Janewary 1690. 


my daughter Favington dyed 3rd of Janewary 
Saterday.” 


17+ being 


“ M ” 


' Mary Dicconson was married to a Mr, Kennet and was known as Margaret 
Kennet. Her picture is in the gallery at Wrightington, 




































A Catholic Mathematician of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


Tandis qu’ avec fureur d’autres se font la guerre, 

Et pour un vain caprice ensanglantent la terre 

Qui va dans un moment disparaitre a leurs yeux, 

Plus heureux, |’ astronome a regardé les cieux .. . 

La se lisent la gloire et la magnificence 

Du Dieu dont l’univers atteste la puissance ; 

La se peignent encore et le calme et la paix; 

La régne sans partage et triomphe a jamais 

Celui qui des soleils a tracé la carriére, 

De la nuit du chaos fait jaillir Ja lumiére 

Baron de Cauchy. 

AMONGST the many illustrious men who have brought honour 
to the Catholic Church in France, there is one whose eminence 
of genius as of religious faith entitles him to a place among the 
noblest. This is M. Cauchy, justly celebrated as the greatest 
of recent mathematicians. He was also the ideal Christian 
savant of modern times, passionately loyal to the Catholic 
Church, unbounded in his liberality to his fellow-men. His 
name is familiar to all who are interested in the mathematical 
and physical sciences, and well known to his countrymen. Still, 
his memory deserves a wider appreciation among Catholics 
generally, and it is with this in view that this sketch has been 
written on the fiftieth anniversary of his death. 


I, 

Augustin-Louis Cauchy was born in Paris on August 21, 
1789. From his parents he inherited a solid piety and sound 
literary tastes, while his precocious mathematical talent soon 
brought him to the notice and favour of Lagrange, the greatest 
master of analysis in Europe. Lagrange was delighted with 
the little boy of thirteen, and let his father know how highly he 
thought of him. At the same time, however, he gave this excellent 
piece of advice: “ Never let your son open a mathematical book, 
or look at a geometrical figure, until you have made him go 
through the usual literary course.” Cauchy accordingly received 
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at Paris an excellent classical education, and we find him 
carrying off most of the prizes at the annual contests of the 
University. 

At the age of fifteen he made his First Communion, and 
among his resolutions we find the following significant words : 

I will never boast of the little knowledge I may acquire, helping 
myself by the consideration that if I shall ever know anything it is all 
due to the care my father has taken of me: also that the human 
sciences are nothing to the science of salvation, and that it will profit 
me nothing to know them all if I have not the latter. 

Louis Cauchy now entered on a brilliant career of success 
and fame. At the age of seventeen he was admitted to the 
Paris Polytechnic School, and by the end of two years our 
pupil had made such rapid progress in mathematics and their 
practical application, that he was, at the early age of nineteen, 
chosen one of the superintendents of some important works 
connected with the erection of bridges and embankments at 
Cherbourg. Here he spent three years, never abandoning his 
own private studies, and continuing to give special attention to 
pure geometry. The fruits of this early application appeared in 
his first paper of original research on “ Polyhedra,’ which he 
published in 1811. This remarkable paper at once heralded its 
author as a mathematician whose rigour might be safely 
depended upon, and became a valuable addition to the then 
existing treatises on solid geometry. It was welcomed with 
especial delight by that body of French mathematicians who 
had been looking with dissatisfaction and suspicion on the less 
strict methods of Legendre, which have within the last few years 
gained such rapid ground in England. Cauchy’s religious 
sentiments were not in the least affected by this first flush of 
public success. To his mother, anxious lest he should suffer 
from his Voltairian environment, he now wrote: 

Some of my comrades do indeed sneer at me by saying that 
my devotions will strain my head, and so on, but rest assured that I still 
feel the greatest obligation to you, for having brought me up so early in 
these holy practices. Above all I thank God who has given me such 
parents, and so many means to serve Him. . .. If all the fools in 
this world were sent to lunatic asylums, more philosophers would be 
found there than Christians. . . 


At the age of twenty-two he hinted his desires of a professor- 
ship; his A4nma Mater eagerly responded to the suggestion ; 
and for eighteen years he professed mathematics in the lecture- 
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rooms he had just quitted. He soon was appointed examiner 
in that subject, a post of no small honour, considering that the 
mathematical examinations conducted by this school claimed to 
be the most arduous in Europe; yet in spite of this double 
occupation, Cauchy never rested from his original researches. 
Countless mémoires on mathematical and scientific subjects 
flowed ceaselessly from his pen, not to mention the dozen or 
more treatises which he wrote on the different analytical 
branches of mathematics. 


II. 

Up to the beginning of the seventeenth century, the science 
of mathematics, as we know it to-day, can scarcely be said to 
have existed. The mathematicians of those days still adhered 
to the programmes handed down to them by the Greeks and 
the Arabians, and consequently did not devote their attention 
to anything beyond purely metrical and numerical calculations. 
Analysis, in the strict sense of the word, was unknown, and 
though much original work had been done in algebra, it was 
for the most part concerned with the solution of numerical 
equations. In geometry, too, except such traces of it as we 
can detect in the Elements and the Data of Euclid, analysis 
was never employed. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, however, the 
great impulse to progress was given, and progress took the 
form of abstraction and generalization in every branch of 
science. Mathematics, from their very nature, were admirably 
fitted for analytical treatment,and great minds were not wanting 
to apply it. It is significant that the great mathematicians of 
that age were mostly likewise great philosophical thinkers. 
Descartes, “the father of modern philosophy,” established the 
system of analytical geometry, and showed the germs of the 
analysis of finite quantities in his analytical treatment of 
the algebraic function. This latter method was developed by 
the author of the Pensées, and a host of other mathematicians, 
while another eminent metaphysician, Leibnitz, crowned this 
most brilliant century in the history of mathematics by his 
discovery of the analysis of infinitesimals. Analysis did not 
remain confined to the province of pure mathematics. The 
efforts that were made in the course of the eighteenth century to 
discover the several principles underlying a confused mass of 
okserved scientific facts, obtained their final triumph in the 
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immortal works of Lagrange and Laplace. The J/écanigue 
Analytique of the former, and the Mécanique Céleste of the 
latter, mark a new era in systematic mathematical research. 
With regard to the Mécanique Analytique, these words of 
Sir William Hamilton will throw light on the nature of 
mathematical analysis when used as a means of scientific 
research : 


Among the successors of Galileo and Newton [he says], Lagrange 
has perhaps done more than any other analyst to give extent and 
harmony to such deductive researches, by showing that the most varied 
consequences respecting the motions of systems of bodies may be 
derived from one radical formula ; the beauty of the method so suiting 
the dignity of the results as to make of his great work a kind of 
scientific poem. 

These last words may be applied with equal propriety to the 
Mécanique Céleste. 

Now, it is true that Cauchy was not a discoverer of any 
new branch or system of mathematics, but then we lose none 
of our appreciation for Livingstone, Stanley, and the other 
explorers of the Dark Continent, just because the existence of 
Africa was already known to the world. When Descartes 
instituted his method of co-ordinate geometry, he never thought 
that the subject was complete, or that it was capable of no 
further development; neither did Newton and Leibnitz in 
their respective discoveries of the calculus of fluxions and of 
infinitesimals; neither did Lagrange and Laplace in their 
original applications of the latter to dynamical and astro- 
nomical research. They had drawn an outline map; exploration 
was left to others. Nowone of the hardiest and most successful 
of the explorers was M. Cauchy, for though there were many 
other mathematicians whose reputation rested on _ similar 
grounds—it is sufficient to mention the name of Euler—yet 
the likeness only enhances the contrast. 

Thus both of these men are remarkable for their almost 
unlimited knowledge, and for not confining their researches 
to any particular section of mathematics, but while Euler 
remains unsurpassed for his advancement of pure mathematics, 
he all but failed in dealing with their application to the physical 
sciences: while Cauchy, in consideration of the numberless 
mémoires in which he cleared up abstruse points in science and 
astronomy by means of mathematics, must be regarded as the 
pioneer of the movement towards the extension of applied " 
VOL. CIX. MM 
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mathematics which characterized the century that has just 
closed—a movement which, it may be remarked, found its 
greatest support in such distinguished Englishmen as Thomson, 
Tait, and Clifford. In unmixed mathematics Cauchy was 
hardly less famous. We venture to think that had Cauchy 
never touched the physical sciences, his reputation, resting 
solely on the powerful analysis he brought to bear on questions 
of pure mathematics, would scarcely have been less. 

During his professorship at the Polytechnic School, he 
published the Cours d’Analyse,| Lecons sur le Calcul Différentiel? 
and Lecons sur les Applications du Calcul Infinitésimal a la 
Géométrie ;* these are the substance of his lectures, but they 
are teeming with most original proofs of almost every con- 
ceivable proposition that had up to his time been assumed or 
unsatisfactorily proved. His principle of seeking out the most 
abstruse and delicate points of mathematics is still more 
strikingly brought home to us by his innumerable memoirs 
and papers published in the several French mathematical 
journals. Thus, in the mémotre,“ Sur la théorie des nombres,” * 
he deals successfully with this most intricate subject, which 
has engaged the attention of so many distinguished mathema- 
ticians ; and again, in his Résumés Analytiques> a magnificent 
collection of modern analysis, he establishes the important 
tests for the convergency or divergency of series, exhausts the 
well known “exceptional cases” in definite integrals, gives 
some ingenious methods for solving harder differential equations, 
&c., all of which have now made their way into every standard 
treatise and text-book. Yet another feature which is noticeable 
in all Cauchy’s work, and which, according to Laplace, con- 
stitutes the true genius of science, must be marked. It is that 
his proofs are absolutely general, and so conceived as to include 
any particular case whatsoever, however remote or far-fetched 
it may be.® 

Of our author’s achievements in the domain of mathematical 
physics we can only notice one or two, which are more directly 
connected with his researches in the wave theory of light. 
Like most men of genius, Cauchy never had the pleasure of 
seeing justice done to his labours in this branch of science to 
which he devoted so much of his attention. Shortly after his 

1 1821. 2 1826. 3 Vol. i., 1826; vol. ii., 1828. * 1830. 5 1833. 

§ We may refer the reader to his two well-known theorems on the existence and 


number of roots in an equation, which may be found in any work on the theory of 
equations, 
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death, Jamin—another Polytechnic professor—confirmed by 
experiment facts, the causes of which Cauchy had long before 
presaged and investigated in his various memoirs. Since then, 


however, Cauchy has been recognized as the undisputed 
claimant to the development and perfection of this important 
theory, which has now altogether superseded Newton’s emission 
hypothesis, and which may yet hold its ground against its 
electromagnetic rival for many years to come. About the 
same time that Young and Fresnel were independeatly carrying 
on their long series of experiments, which more than any others 
helped to organize the undulatory theory, Cauchy, who was 
then only twenty-six, published very opportunely his disqui- 
sition, Sur la théorte des Ondes (crowned by the Institute, and 
published in 1815). This essay dealt with the propagation of 
waves on the surface of a heavy fluid of profound depth: and 
thus excellently answering the purpose of defining the dyna- 
mical nature of the wave theory, which supposes a vibratory 
motion imparted to the molecules of an all-permeating glutinous 
medium, it was subsequently made the basis of all investigations 
in its support. The universal favour with which the wave 
theory was then accepted was due to its accounting for most 
of the phenomena of light, of which Newton gave but 
imperfect explanations. One section of optical phenomena, 
however, remained unexplained, viz., those relating to the 
dispersion of light, which was considered enough to make 
many natural philosophers suspend their judgment regarding 
the new hypothesis. Cauchy destroyed these misgivings by 
another mémoire, “Sur la Dispersion de la Lumiére,”* in 
which he accounted for dispersion in a very satisfactory manner. 
It was left to Lord Kelvin, many years after, to disclose the full 
import of the ideas hidden away in this paper.* 

In 1816, as a recognition of his essay on the propagation 
of waves, he was admitted as member of the Institute, and 
here he made the acquaintance of several men, famous for their 
faith as well as for their genius, one of whom was M. Biot, a 
physicist, astronomer, and orientalist of exceptionally high 
1 1838. 


* 


2 Candour demands that we should refer to the intolerable obscurity of Cauchy’s 
style. In the hands of ordinary students his best works might actually become 
misleading. The Abbé Moigno, who has by Louis Veuillot been styled “‘ the friend 
and best interpreter of the mind of the illustrious mathematician,” first edited 
Cauchy with notes. In 1882 the Academy of Sciences did the same for all his 
works, published in twenty-six volumes. 
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merit. He was ever one of Cauchy’s closest friends, and must 
have often been the latter’s collaborator in his researches into 
the undulatory theory. After Cauchy’s death, Biot rendered 
the following testimony to his friend’s rare virtues : 








Who will again represent to us the true Christian, fulfilling with 
faith and love all the duties of loyalty, of righteousness, and of that 
affectionate charity towards oneself and towards others, which religion 
prescribes to us? It was noticed that he went on doing good to those 
about him up to his last moments, waiting for and accepting death 
with a confidence which only a deep faith can inspire. Blessed is he, 

° indeed, in whom God has thus combined, as a model to us, the gifts 
of genius with those of the heart. 












On his return to Paris in 1839, Cauchy taught mathematics 
for nine years at the Jesuit college, until in 1848 he was 
appointed Professor of Mathematical Astronomy at the Univer- 
sity. He resigned, however, in 1852, rather than take the oath 
of allegiance to the third Napoleon. Cauchy now retired into 
private life at Sceaux, not far from Paris, and spent the 
remaining five years of his life in the midst of his happy 
family. Here he still persevered in his indefatigable labours, 
retaining his mental energies as fresh as ever up to his dying 
day. Here, too, he set no limit whatever to his charity, his zeal, 
and his piety, so that, when five years later, on May 23, 1857, 
death came, he was ready to meet that God whose honour he 
had always upheld and whose laws he had carefully obeyed. 














Ill. 













We have seen how from his boyhood Cauchy was conscious 
of the great natural gifts that had been bestowed upon him, 
and how he determined to turn them into good account by 
promoting the honour and glory of God. This resolution he 
faithfully observed in his manhood. Ever intent on destroying 
the mistaken idea, then prevalent in his country, that faith 
and progress could not be coupled together, he never lost an 
opportunity, whether in his writings or in his public addresses, 
of defending his religious beliefs against the attacks of modern 
science. 

1 M. Biot here refers to that staunch fidelity which Cauchy ever showed towards 
the elder Bourbons. He actually resigned his professorship at the Polytechnic after 
the July Revolution of 1830 to follow Charles X. into exile. After his dethroned 
sovereign had died, we still find him at Prague, acting as private tutor to the 


monarch’s grandson, the young Duc de Bordeaux (afterwards known as the Comte de 
Chambord). 
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Cultivate with all the zeal you possess [he writes] the abstract 
as well as the natural sciences: decompose matter: unveil to our 
astonished gaze the wonders of nature: explore if it be possible every 
portion of the universe: turn over the annals of nations and the 
histories of the ancients: consult the monuments of past ages in every 
corner of the globe. Far from being alarmed by your researches, I 
shall encourage them with all my heart and soul, and I shall do all in 
my power to help them on, for I am not afraid that truth will ever be 
found to be in contradiction with itself, or that the facts and documents 
accumulated by you can ever be found to be in disagreement with the 
Sacred Books. 


That he did not give his assent to the revealed truths 
through prejudice or fanaticism, is clear from the subjoined 
profession of faith which he made publicly at the Academy 
He said : 

I am a Christian, z.e., I believe in the Divinity of Jesus Christ, with 
Descartes, Copernicus, Newton, Pascal, Euler, Guldin, Gerdil, with all 
the great physicists, with all the great mathematicians, with all the great 
astronomers that have gone before me. Nay, I am a Catholic with the 
greater part of them, and if I were asked the reason why, I would 
willingly give it. My convictions would be found to be, not the result 
of prejudices of birth, but of a profound and thorough examination 
I am a sincere Catholic, as have also been Corneille, Racine, La 
Bruytre, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Fénelon: as have been and still are a 
large number of the most distinguished men of our time, of those who 
have done most credit to science, to philosophy, to literature, and who 
have most of all rendered our academies illustrious. 


Such a splendid declaration is not so very surprising after 
all, when we come to consider Cauchy’s love of truth merely for 
truth’s sake. He seems to have meditated very frequently on 
this question of truth. Truth he makes the foundation of his 
faith, truth guides him in his scientific researches, and it is theit 
light opinion of the value of sheer truth which is, he thinks, to 
account for the aberrations of anti-Christian scientists. The 
following extract from his Sept Legons de physique générale, 
evidently the outcome of personal reflection, shows us some of 
his thoughts on this noble motive that guided him through life 


Che quest of truth should be the only aim of all science. Towards 
it are directed the energies of true men of genius—to it they sacrifice 
their toils. Can we be astonished at this fact? The soul of man, 
created to enjoy it, cannot find rest outside its dominion. Man cannot 
do without truth: he cannot live without it. It is one of the essentials 
of his existence, as the air which he breathes, and the bread which 
sustains him. It is so necessary that even they who arm themselves 
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against it must needs persuade themselves that they are but extending 
its empire ; and it is always in the name of light that those doctrines are 
proclaimed which strike the mind with death, or plunge it into the 
abyss of blank doubt. 


To this double enthusiasm we owe the noble lines printed at 
the head of this article, which conclude as follows: 






a des spectacles pareils 
Mon esprit se confond; je me tais et j’ adore 
Celui dont le nom glorieux 
= Se lit en traits si doux sur les feux de l’aurore 
Et sur le pavillon des cieux. 
Cauchy was on the closest terms of friendship with Pere de 
Ravignan, and a delightful story is told which illustrates not only 
the familiarity between the two men, but also Cauchy’s enthusi- 
asm for the esteem due to his beloved science. Pére de Ravignan, 
in borrowing an illustration from some proposition in mathe- 
matics in one of his discourses, had it seems “ got on dangerous 
ground.” Cauchy was present at this Conference. Directly it 
was over he hastened into the sacristy and before the preacher 
could say a word he exclaimed, “ For Heaven’s sake, Father, 
never spoil a fine and learned sermon again by talking on a subject 
you know nothing about.” He repeated this blunt admonition 
over and over again, until the reverend Father, with character- 
istic humility, promised he would never again touch so delicate 
a matter without consulting him beforehand. 

Cauchy found all the rest he needed in works of charity and 
mercy. He would willingly turn from his work to aid a family 
in trouble, to instruct children, to found some pious institution, 
and to lead stray souls back to God. Mgr. Dupanloup said of 
him in a discourse pronounced in Rome five years after his 
death, that “notwithstanding the monotonous dryness of his 
figures and of his stupendous problems, he had as tender a 
heart as a Sister of Charity.” This last comparison of the 
eloquent prelate we think a very happy one. Cauchy’s was not 
the philanthropy which signs a cheque and does no more, 
but it involved real self-sacrifice and personal inconvenience. 
Once every week, laying aside all his superior knowledge and 
forgetting all his dignity, he made his way to the parish church, 
and there, with wonderful patience, he taught catechism to a 
class of poor, uneducated children employed in the lowest 
trades of the French metropolis ; an admirable spectacle indeed, 
the member of the leading academies and societies of European 
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learning instructing half-civilized children from the mountains 
of Savoy in the elements of religion. More than this. Like 
all good laymen of his time, he belonged to the Conference of 
St. Vincent de Paul. He, however, not content with the 
ordinary duties imposed upon the “active” members of that 
Society, insisted on seeing in his enrolment an obligation to do 
direct work for souls. One anecdote. He knew a family the 
head of which had given up the practice of religion, while 
the mother and six children were all Protestants. At once 
the mathematician turned apostle, and left no means untried 
of converting this unhappy household. After some time he 
succeeded so well that the father became a fervent Christian, 
and was subsequently elected President of the Conference. 
As to the mother and the children, after repeated visits and 
exhortations, Cauchy saw them instructed and received into 
the Church. The owner of the house in which this fortunate 
family resided claimed the honour of this manifold conversion, 
because, as he playfully told M. Cauchy, he had placed a medal 
of Our Lady of Lourdes in the foundations of the building: 
“Yes, no doubt,” promptly replied his friend, “had that medal 
not been there, my words would never have had any effect on 
the occupants.” 

Two days before he died, while he was actually on his 
death-bed, his conversation still turned on an institution he had 
founded, which in France goes by the name of Les Ecoles 
a’ Orient. His death was particularly beautiful and touching ; 
and we are fortunate in possessing a detailed description of it 
given by his confessor, the Jesuit Father Coué, in a letter to 
Pére de Ravignan.! We regret that space does not permit us 
to quote from this long and interesting letter, but’ we cannot 
deprive the reader of its concluding paragraph, and with this 
we end: 

Every one is convinced [writes Pere Coué] that the holy man has 
gone straight to Heaven. “ Poor old M. Cauchy!” some of his friends 
have been saying, “he will enter Heaven just as he entered our rooms, 
without knocking at the door.” On Monday at the funeral all the 
men of science and the Religious, who had come from Paris in large 
numbers, seemed touched and deeply grieved. I saw poor workmen, 
poor women, and poor girls cry like children over the grave where had 
just been laid a father, a friend, and a benefactor, 


1 See Pére de Ponlevoy in his Life of the latter. 
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““ Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 






THE ideal tendency which has been turned out of its course 
into the service of dogmatic Pantheism, is more than a logical 
issue of the social life ; it is the very salt of that life; it is the 
antiseptic element in the world which has preserved it from the 




























putrefaction of anarchy. This vague consciousness of oneness 
in all things exists before any reasoned limitation of it to 
experience, to thought, or to being. And when one thinker 
places the essence of the bond in a divine, self-evolving 
substance: another in the creative self-development of con- 
sciousness: another in an eternal diastole and systole of the 
Idea, for ever meeting and being re-born in its opposite: and yet 
another in the incurable restlessness of one inexhaustible will-to- 
live—each is seeking, vainly, to express in abstract terms of 
things outside himself what is really of all ideas the most 
concrete, and is a substantial part of his own being. Men of 
shallower and less analytical mind are content with a more 
material solution of the problem. Fascinated by the majesty of 
physical nature, her strength, her mystery, and her peace, they 
find their indefinable yearning translated into a craving for 
absorption in her; a craving to be one with the hill, and the 
distant sky-line, and the sea, and to be at rest. And so nature 
is to them the all-mother from whose womb each temporarily 





separate life issues, and into whose arms each sinks, wearied out, 
at the last. Thus the same instinct expresses itself in as many 
varied forms as there are differences of temperament and 
degrees of culture, and in each it leads to a different result, 
bringing the agnostic and the atheist to despair, the deist to a 
destructive determinism, and only the Christian, who has the 
key to all the mysteries of life, to a conclusion which in turn 
sustains and is sustained by his religion. For since in the 
designs of God nothing is aimless, and there is no aspiration or 
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tendency or want in man but has in them its purpose and its 
satisfaction ; and since the designs of God are only to be worked 
out in the religion of the Incarnation, it must be true that for 
man to seek full. expression for himself and final rest for his 
aspirations outside that religion, is to divorce the effect from the 
cause, the means from the end, the question from its only 
possible answer. And it must be equally true that the call of 
that religion is addressed in some way or other to each and all 
of the elements that constitute the being of man. It is quite 
clear what will follow when this God-given rule is rejected for 
another and a man-made one. As in the inert East, where 
each day is sufficient for itself, and speculation eddies round and 
round out of nothing into nothing, its starting-point a query and 
its goal annihilation, life has become “a magic shadow-show, 
an illusion, an hour of artificial day between night and night, 
a momentary pause on the road to extinction ; so in the living 
West, though Christianity has for so long been not only a 
religion but a principle of civilization, because the doubts and 
questions which all have their solution there are now being 
carried to a different oracle where reason declares faith to be 
unreasonable and science proves it to be unscientific, life is 
becoming, there too, a riddle without an answer, or rather a 
riddle with an infinity of answers, all of them right in turn and 
all of them wrong. 

Yet the parallel does not seem to be quite just; for while 
the Eastern mind, to which the abstract is everything, is content 
with its filmy reveries and is happy that they should float on 
indefinitely : in the West, where blood is thicker and every man 
must do something, a sharp distinction is drawn between theory 
and practice, and if one might judge by the exterior alone, the 
professing Christian living by the certainties of faith is as yet 
hardly to be known from the agnostic whose only certainty is 
that nothing is certain, or from the withered atheist who has 
cut off his life at the roots. 

But this distinction is in truth a superficial one. For while 
the conduct of the Christian is the outcome of his own living 
faith, that of the unbeliever is the persisting externation of a 
faith no longer his, but which has so deeply impressed his 
intellectual and moral being through heredity, environment, and 
the like, that though he has long since rejected the religion, the 
civilization of Christianity is still his profession. And it is 
manifest that this cannot always be so. The branch newly 
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severed from the vine has only the appearance of life, decay 
has set in from the beginning: and it can escape no one who 
will look around him that a true proportion between the thoughts 
of man and his actions is gradually returning, and that with the 
desertion of Christianity as a religion is growing contempt for it 
as a code. As a consequence pessimism, its only logical 
alternative, is invading every department of life. It is becoming 
the /ezt motif of the greater literature in every country of 
Europe. Aided by the pagan realism which mercilessly strips 
away the conventional decencies from life and language, and 
the romanticism which looks with despondent yearning to the 
faded ideals of the past, it has conquered the realms of fiction 
and the drama ; and fostered by that materialistic philanthropy 
which regards pain as the one great evil, and its alleviation as 
the foremost duty of life, it has crept into the hearts and tinged 
the thoughts of those even who would not recognize it by its 
name. What follows is a complete dislocation of the framework 
of life, an abandonment of that true position of man with 
regard to means and end which is established by faith and by 
that objectivation of faith which is in the articles of the one true 
religion. “Where there are no spiritual means of tending to his 
end, which whether he will have it or not zs a spiritual one, 
there is no satisfaction within the grasp of man for the 
exigencies of his nature, the best part of which is spiritual, if 
even we may not say that properly understood it is wholly 
spiritual. And so he wanders about in dry places seeking 
refreshment and finding none, until he must make up his mind 
to one of two things: either that his lot is and must for ever be 
irremediable wretchedness or, on the contrary, that the happiness 
to which he may attain is one which does not regard the so-called 
“higher” reachings of his soul at all, but belongs to him only 
as he is a superior animal, an animal gifted with the powers of 
reflection, memory, and forecast, and so indefinitely more 
capable of enjoyment than those lower brethren with whom the 
sum of all reality is concentrated into the moment that is. 
Either all is hopelessly bad, and the only relative good is a 
gradual emergence from the J/aya of life by the practice of 
stoicism, a gradual blunting of the source of disquiet—the will 
—by relentless self-denial: or all is at least potentially good, 
and is to be enjoyed by a discriminating surrender to the 
promptings of desire. If the first be true, we men are of all 
sentient beings the most miserable: let us hasten out of life. 
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But if we are no more than “developed brutes,” “finished and 
finite clods, untroubled by a spark,” we should bear the sign of 
the Struldbrug on our foreheads, only with our faculties assured 
against decay. 

Yet it is no paradox to say that from pessimism to a frank 
optimism, its antithesis, the transition is easy. It is merely a 
question of reaction. For while in the heavy-lidded East 
pessimism is simply soporific, in the uncongenial civilization of 
the West it is corrosive, a source of constant irritation, calling 
as spontaneously for relief as does a similar physical uneasiness 
in some delicate organ of the body. The two terms are linked 
together, further, by their common denial of the supernatural, 
which keeps them for ever supplanting one another in the office 
of solution to an intolerable doubt. And the battle between 
the concrete reality of a social bond and the no less urgent 
force of individualism, is, as it were, the mainspring of the 
movement. The pessimist, in his effort after self-effacement, 
strains in one direction ; the optimist, insisting that each man 
shall fill out his life, follow his inborn tendencies, express his 
“self-hood” in the clearest terms, and leave the adjustment of 
the general scheme to nature, pulls in the other; and the oscilla- 
tion never reaches equilibrium because it is irresponsible ; it has 
abolished the law of gravity, the supernatural unifying principle 
of Christianity which regards the whole at once and not the 
several parts singly. For life is bad, and it is good ; self-denial 
is necessary, and pleasure has its place; the soul must be 
satisfied, and so must the body; both the society and the 
individual have their claims ; but the resultant is not a collision 
of contradictories, it is a harmony of components,: the real 
life of man is a compound, not a mixture, and the various 
elements so combine according to the valency of each that the 
undue predominance of any one endangers the stability of the 
whole. 

Each definition, therefore, expressing in terms of one aspect 
what has a myriad aspects, must be false; and each scheme of 
life founded upon such definition must be inadequate from the 
first. Only in the religion of Christ, of God, to whom alone is 
possible that single, all-embracing, unifying vision which sees its 
object at once from every point of view, only there can the 
problem of life find its true solution. Only there is it possible 
to emphasize one detail of the scheme without weakening 
another, since only there shall we find the connecting thread so 
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definite, the interplay of part with part so supple, the movement 
of the whole towards the same end so harmonious and so sure. 
The task, if it were meant to be for all a scientific process, a 
study in the same sense in which natural science, or philology, 
or art is a study: if it were to be pursued painfully and 
patiently like these, would be beyond our capacity. Few would 
dare to engage upon it, the vast majority would never think of 
doing so. But that is not its character: it is learnt quite 
naturally as we live, it grows with the accumulation and 
comparison of experience. For every man, consciously or 
unconsciously, builds up a philosophy for himself as he goes 
g, though it is true that comparatively few stop to analyze 
or arrange it into a system. And it is here that the absolute 


alon 


necessity of Christianity, of a revealed, a dogmatic religion is 
manifest. For with such a guide our speculation is directed, 
our conclusions are corrected, and we are furnished with unshake- 
able premisses for our reasoning: and while we are assured that 
there is an object and an explanation for everything, we are at 
the same time warned that it is not expedient that we should 
understand them all Though our guide will satisfy our 
legitimate curiosity in a thousand directions, it will point out 
too where that curiosity is illegitimate, and why. Those to 
whom Christianity makes no appeal, either because they do not 
know of it or because they have rejected it, are thus foredoomed 
to disappointment. They are left with only a few principles, 
true in themselves, and intended for their guidance, but sure, 
without a more authoritative interpreter than the reason of 
each, to lead them away from the final truth, or at least 
lamentably short of it 

Now, of all the ideas that influence the mind of man in 
relation to his surroundings, to the world he lives in, and to 
those who live there with him, the great conviction of a unity, 
of a vague oneness which somehow embraces all nature, all 
design, all being, is perhaps the most primitive and tenacious. 
That the physical world should be simply heterogeneous, is 
plainly impossible: that there should be motion without a 
term, tendency with no possibility of satisfaction, life in a 
myriad forms and_ individuals, self-sufficient and wholly 
irresponsible in each, is unthinkable. Nor is the rule of a 
blind evolution working by favour of natural selection a more 
acceptable explanation: leaving the beginning of things, as it 


does, hanging in the air, and turning the history of the world, 
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in the words of a brilliant non-Christian writer of the day, 
into “a senseless chapter of cruel accidents.” Hence such men 
feel that if the explanation of life is to be sought anywhere, 
here at least it must make its start: from the certainty, that is, 
that in some mysterious way, to be unfolded by degrees, all 
things are one. 

And here, perhaps, the Christian is at some disadvantage. 
He is too likely to be indifferent to questions which he knows 
are answered in his religion, and are so, for him, questions only 
in an academic sense. He is liable, from the very security of 
his position, to miss some of the benefits which result from the 
struggle for security. This is no more than to say that in this 
life there is no abiding resting-place, no period of truce in which 
a man may cease to advance without going back, nothing good 
without an alloy ; and that even the priceless gift of faith may 
be so handled, yet without being lost, as to turn in some way to 
a man’s relative harm. For the average Christian, who is not 
a, professional student of his religion, may add to his realiza- 
tion of a personal God such anthropomorphic characters as, 
by removing Him unduly from His creation, will obscure 
altogether that very true sense in which He is immanent in it. 
There will follow an altogether unreasonable cleavage between 
himself and his fellow-creatures in every state of life, which 
will err almost as much on one side of the truth as dogmatic 
Pantheism does on the other. But this is no ratzonabdile obse- 
guium, no life of faith, in which it is the delight of the soul to make 
realities of its beliefs and to nourish itself upon them. It is to 
consider reason as an unholy thing permanently antagonistic 
to faith instead of as an intelligent servant diligent in its 
service. Thus the Christian may feel himself absolved from 
all personal effort to read the riddle of the universe, and will 
miss half the significance of the answer which he is happy 
enough to possess in his religion. 

How much is there, then, in this affirmation of unity in all 
things, over which the Pantheist and the Christian may agree? 
Let us question our own consciousness. 

The child is at first entirely selfish: his experience only 
stretches beyond himself far enough to include some few others 
who appear to exist solely for his own benefit: as he grows 
older, he finds that he is one of a family consisting of other 
“selves” whose claims are at least on a par with his own: 
during the course of his education his personality shrinks 
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within still narrower bounds, and he begins to realize more 
clearly that his private interest must often be subordinated 
to the common good, and that indeed in the long run it is 
better for him that it should be so. With his emancipation 
from control there comes into view a wider horizon, there 
appear duties to be performed which have less and less refer- 
ence to himself as an individual: he finds that he must often 
suffer that others may benefit. His own interests, he finds, are 
bound up not only with those of his family, but with those of 
his nation, with those of the whole human race, with those of 
all creation. He has relations with all nature animate and 
inanimate : he acts upon his surroundings, and they react 
upon him: he needs them and they need him. He learns 
that in his bodily part he is of precisely the same stuff as 
they, and that the day will come when that part of him will 
be rendered back to its elementary forms, to start once more 
on the circle, of being perhaps among the constituents of some 
other organic substance, it may be of some other man. 

Questioning his spiritual side, he finds in himself attractions 
and repulsions for which he can assign no cause among the experi- 
ences of his past: and he notes their parallels even among the 
lower forms of life. He discovers that there is a whole class of 
actions which he performs exactly as others perform them, and 
he feels that unconscious imitation cannot account for them all. 
He realizes that, insignificant as he appears in the face of 
collective creation, the world must have been somehow a 
different world had he never existed in it, since the ceaseless 
interaction of relation between himself and his environment— 
animate and inanimate—has had an unknown share in making 
it what it is. Conscious of an impenetrable veil between his 
own inner self and the inner self of his neighbours, he is yet able 
instinctively to divine much of their mental state by means of 
a certain untaught community of symbols bearing, he knows, 
a correspondence to similar states of mind in himself. And 
more than this: he finds in himself a capacity for so entering 
into the joys and sorrows of others as to feel them as his own. 
He is vaguely ashamed and humiliated in the humiliation of 
another, he is gratified and cheered by the joy as he is pained 
and made uneasy by the misery of a fellow man. 

Next, the problem of suffering presses upon him. Nature 
“red in tooth and claw” appals him. Apart from that suffering 
which he easily explains as the consequence of personal wrong- 
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doing, there is much which at first sight he would attribute to 
a cruel irresponsibility. Yet his hourly observation convinces 
him that the world is ruled by inexorable law. Then he 


understands, first, that unless such law is absolutely fixed man 
will have no stable rule to guide him in working out his 
destiny: and secondly, that the suffering of which this law is 
the cause for so many cannot be avoided without a continual 
suspension of that law which would be equivalent to its complete 
abrogation. And so he begins to see under another aspect the 
solidarity of the universe. He sees all humanity as one organic 
body whereof individuals are the members, with the law for the 
benefit of the whole: the body being dependent on the members 
and the members on the body: and he understands that no 
member may violate the law but the whole body suffers in 
consequence. Nor can he stop at the concept of a mere law 
acting, as it were, automatically, working from no beginning 
to an ever receding end. His reason recoils from that atheistic 
idolatry which erects an observed sequence of cause and effect 
into a monstrous impersonal person, a deity blind, deaf, dumb, 
and implacable, a sublimated Calculus, which is the unique 
Will, Thought, and Substance of the Universe. If his reason 
cannot rest in the hypothesis of material being simply for the 
sake of being, and will not be content with an interpretation of 
design which denies the existence of an exemplar and shows 
him all life as an endless vista of “becomings,’ there is in 
him something more imperious than reason which absolutely 
demands a personal Will and control over all, and which will 
not accept any mathematical law in place of the law of love 
of whose operation he is none the less certain because he cannot 
always watch it at work. He is irresistibly drawn to seek for 
a Master who shall be in Himself the sufficient explanation of 
His laws, a Being who shall be the focus from which every 
ray of participated and lesser being proceeds, a Being, too, 
benevolent, one to be loved as well as feared, speaking audibly 


to him, 
A whole I planned, 


Youth shows but half: trust God: see all nor be afraid. 


He cannot rest in the abstractions of power, wisdom, knowledge, 
even love, but he must have someone who is powerful, wise, 
all-knowing, loving, to whom, and not to whzch, he can pray, and 
whom he can trust come what may. 

So then, turning from the social to the religious, the 
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Christian view of life, he perceives a wider and more harmonious 
co-operation between good and evil, joy and sorrow, ease and 
pain. For since the execution of God’s design in the world 
involves suffering which is so often personally unmerited, and 
since Christ in saving the world, and redeeming and regenerating 
everything by suffering, has sanctified and made a sacrament of 
it, he sees in the undeserved pains of humanity, and even of 
those other creatures of God, the dumb animals, something 
of a salvific and regenerative virtue—a participation, in widely 
varying degrees, of the salvation and regeneration of Christ. 
And going higher still, higher than the humanity of Christ, 
up to the Divine Essence Himself, he discerns no break in the 
chain that links God to us and us, His creatures, to one another. 
For he knows what is implied in the title Creator. To create 
is to cause to exist what in no sort of way existed before: and 
he who creates a thing must, therefore, never cease from creating 
that thing so long as it continues to be; since the act is a 
simple act of will, and unless it continue in act, what it had 
created falls back into the void of nothing from which it was 
called. Therefore, in every indivisible instant of his life he is 
in a very true sense being created, and not the smallest of his 
actions but needs the creative power of God to make it possible. 
Further, using our limited gift of speech as far as it will serve 
him, he predicates every imaginable excellence of God, and 
identifies each with the other in Him: and though the utmost 
that he can say can never be more than analogical in this 
connection, yet he knows that there is a real correspondence 
between the symbols he uses and the realities that they 
represent. Hence, as there is nothing in nature that is not 
good, so there is nothing in nature that does not participate in 
God: there is nothing beautiful, nothing strong, nothing noble, 
of which he cannot say, God is here. Meditating this one 
title of Creator, he seems to himself to swim in God: indeed, 
the metaphor is too feeble, for God in whom he is plunged not 
only surrounds him, but penetrates his every fibre—and he is 
only one out of a myriad atoms in the indefinite vastness of 
the works of the Creator. So far from loosening the bond that 
holds him to God in the realization of the countless bonds that 
bind him to his fellow creatures, it is there that he strengthens 
it and feels its presence most. For he dares to believe that 
in a way at present far beyond his comprehension, the whole 
scheme is indeed laid for his own benefit. Not in any selfish 
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way, not so that his gain is in any sense another’s loss, but in 
a manner transcending the expression of human _ speech, 
intelligible only in the language of mute faith. 

Again, if he ask his own destiny, he learns that it is to be in 
union with God: a state of active union to be lived in the fullest 
and keenest sense for eternity. And just as during his mortal 
life he has often been intoxicated and, as it were, rapt out of 
himself in the contemplation of a picture, a landscape, or a 
beautiful face, and has not felt that his possession of it was any 
the less full because others shared it with him: so, for all his 
immortal life, he will be in uninterrupted rapture in the contem- 
plation of the vision of God, shared but not divided with the 
rest of the Blessed. Coming back to earth, he appreciates the 
truth which he must often have felt before, that life is not a 
state but a process. The union with God, “the last of life, for 
which the first was made,” has begun now. And it begins and 
grows onward to perfection in proportion as his will becomes 
more and more closely united to God’s will as ceaselessly 
manifested to him by his conscience, that “ aboriginal vicar of 
Christ ;” that is, in proportion as his discernment of the right, 
the good, the true, the noble—ultimately, of God—becomes 
more and more keen, more and more unerring, and his choice 
of it more and more habitual, more and more instinctive. 

From the first dawn of reason, then, through youth and 
manhood to old age and death, as he reflects in turn upon the 
world around him, upon himself, and upon God, the mind of 
man is ever growing in the clearer and clearer perception of the 
truth that in the purpose of God everything has its place, that 
therefore the plan of God is so conceived as to require the 
co-operation of every one of His creatures, that in this scheme 
man works as one among many members of one body, and that 
after all it is God Himself who works in each member, loving 
Himself in them, praising Himself in them, serving Himself in 
them—in a perfectly intelligible sense we may say, identifying 
Himself with them. All nature is bent upon one errand. It 
is possible, without falling into the extreme of determinism, to 
say that there is no escape for any one from the burden of the 
day. The inanimate and irrational creatures fulfil the will of 
_God mechanically but perfectly, since their behaviour is wholly 
regulated by their environment, which is such as God has made 
it. Only man, by virtue of that free-will which makes of him 
so indefinitely a more perfect likeness of his Creator than they, 
VOL. CIX. NN 
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has power to choose how he will perform his share of the task. 
But even so he cannot escape it. When the picture is painted 
he must be on the canvas: it is only for him to decide whether 
he will be in the light or in the shadow, in either case he 
contributes to the completeness of the whole. 

It is clear, then, that “the oneness of all things,” when it is 
understood in the light of the Christian revelation, means both 
more and less than the same expression on the lips of the 
Pantheist. Less, because it stops short of that physical 
identification which commits the latter to theories that transcend 
and destroy the self-appointed bounds of his argument, and 
force him to appeal to an “intellectual intuition” where his 
reason fails him. More, because from the cramped and uneasy 
confines of a “system,” it leads the Christian at one step into 
a new and boundless world warmed by a love personal between 
him and his First Cause, where all things are good, and good 
for him, and where there is perfect harmony amid apparent 
discord, discernible by those who will have patience and believe. 
The one answer to the riddle is higher than the other as art is 
higher than mechanics, or nature than art. The essential differ- 
ence between the two lies in the response that each, the Christian 
and the Pantheist, gives in his heart to the same instinct. Both 
are sensible of the craving for love and fellowship which is 
inborn in every man, both are aware of a sympathetic atmosphere 
radiating from one to another among all the beings of the world, 
both realize that the essence of love is union; but here they 
part. To the Christian, union must not interfere with distinct- 
ness: to the Pantheist it means fusion. The Christian clings to 
his personality, the Pantheist seeks only to be utterly absorbed. 
No less divergent are their methods of developing their common 
idea. Without the revealed truths of religion by which he has 
verified, corrected, and adjusted this sentiment of the solidarity 
of creation—has, indeed, found it again in them—the Christian 
could go no further. While the Pantheist, starting from this 
same sentiment, has built up a theory to fit it, and in so doing 
has speedily corrupted whatever truth it had to offer him. 

But is it an exaggeration to say that the Christian may yet 
learn much from the Pantheist? That as the unaffected homage 
paid to his idol by the heathen may be an acceptable service 
before God, and a lesson to ourselves: so the earnest conviction 
of a brotherhood among all forms of life, which the Pantheist 
possesses though he misinterpret it, may be a genuine if maimed 
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worship of their Creator, and a reproach to our individualistic 
selfishness? At least, if he had never thought of it before, the 
Christian may derive so much profit from a recognition of the 
element common to his own faith and the error of the Pantheist, 
that it may awaken in him a clearer perception of his place in 
the grand order of God’s universe, and that it may serve to turn 
his thoughts—perhaps too much centred in himself—to the 
larger and truer view which represents a corporate humanity, 
even a corporate creation, all working to the same end, all 
expressing God in countless different ways, all existing 
collectively in order that, separately, each may attain to his 
supreme end, a lasting union with God the Creator of the 
whole. 

He may be led to look with a less indifferent eye upon the 
sufferings of others which his firmer conviction of their union 
with himself will teach him are in some way his own. He will 
see ever less and less to despise, and ever more and more to 
admire in that vast world of God’s creatures of which not one 
exists in vain, not one is superfluous. He will realize that what 
he has suffered and felt countless others have suffered and felt 
with him: and he will bear his sufferings with a better grace 
and turn them toa nobler account when he remembers that in 
so doing he is perhaps the vicarious instrument of an atone- 
ment, perhaps another Christ to some unknown brother. 


R. H. J. S. 
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XIII. OAK-APPLES. 


THE practice of wearing an oak-apple in one’s hat on “ Royal 
Oak Day,” May 29, used to be common throughout England, 
and especially in the Metropolis ; the “apples” being frequently 
gilt or otherwise adorned. The origin of the custom was, of 
course, the protection afforded by the foliage of an oak-tree 
to Charles II., when a fugitive after his crushing defeat at 
Worcester. When the spring is unusually backward, it is not 
unusual to hear it remarked that the King would not be able 
to find a hiding-place among the scanty leaves, but those who 
make the sage observation forget that it was not in May but 
September that the shelter was afforded, the fatal battle being 
fought on the 3rd of the latter month. But the 29th of May 
was the Merry Monarch’s birthday, while on the same day he 
came to his own again, in the Restoration, and amid the 
delirium of loyalty which accompanied this event, oak-apples, 
being then in full season, were adopted by his jubilant followers 
as a badge conveniently symbolizing both their own devotion 
to his person, and the sore straits to which their royal master 
had been reduced by their Puritan enemies, triumph over whom 
was so highly important an element in their rejoicings. 

Like other historic anniversaries, Royal Oak Day, though 
by no means altogether forgotten, has with the lapse of years 
undoubtedly lost much of its pristine honour, and were there 
nothing else to say about the so-called “apples ” than that they 
played their part in the celebration, it would certainly be 
needless to draw attention to them. But, apart from all historic 
associations, these curious growths are full of interest, and this 
being the season, as has been said, when they chiefly force 
themselves upon our notice, it will not be out of place to call 
attention to their strange and tragic story. They are to be 
found generally wherever oak-trees grow—even in our London 
Parks—while in the suburban area close around they are 
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produced in abundance, though probably very few of those 
who casually observe them have any notion of the murderous 
dramas of which each is the theatre. 

The “oak-apple” is in form like a small, ill-shapen, usually 
colourless apple, though occasionally a pink blush makes it 
simulate more closely the fruit from which it borrows its name. 
It is of a soft, spongy texture, and must not be confounded 
with the hard, spherical “gall-nut,’ as round as a marble and 
sometimes designated “ marble-gall,” from which gallic acid is 
obtained. The “apple”—like this “gall”—is produced by the 
action of an insect—whereof more presently—which, puncturing 
the extremity of a twig, there deposits its eggs. Round these 
grows the “apple,” which is the work, not of the insect, but of 
the tree, whose sap, diverted from its natural function of 
building up timber and foliage for the benefit of the oak, 
constructs this habitation for the progeny of the fly, affording 
them sustenance as well as shelter, for on their domicile they 
will feed till they are ready to eat their way out of it. 

Here, to begin with, is a big problem. How does the insect 
thus contrive that the forces of the tree should become its 
servants and do complicated work, quite foreign to their proper 
nature, in order to provide just the organic structure which its 
own purposes require? 


To say that an alteration takes place in the character of the juices; 
that a disease is produced which arrests them, and causes them to 
arrange themselves in a certain set form—this is not to account for the 
phenomenon: it is merely an unsatisfactory statement of the result, 
the real difficulty being left untouched.! 


However, the tree and the insect understand all about it,.and in 
the nursery thus provided the young of the latter will pass their 
larval existence, and if all goes well with them—though, as 
will presently be seen, this is rather a large “if”’—in the 
course of the summer will come forth as minute winged flies, 
dubbed by the learned Andricus terminalis. Of these there 
are both males and females, some “apples” producing only one 
sex or the other,and some both. These little creatures live only 
for a few days, but before the close of their brief career the 
females go down underground to the smaller roots of the tree, 
upon which they lay their eggs, producing galls which endure 
all through the ensuing winter, but of a totally different kind 


1 Johns, Forest Trees, p. 17. 
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from those whence they themselves issued. In the following 
spring there come forth from these, insects so totally unlike their 
parents as to have long been supposed to constitute a different 
genus named Biorhiza aptera. As this name indicates, they are 
wingless, and, which is far stranger, they are all females, the 
next stage in the family history being due to parthenogenesis, 
of which there are so many instances in the insect world. 
Crawling up the trunk and out on the branches and twigs, these 
remarkable creatures pierce the extremities of these last, and 
deposit their eggs, thus starting oak-apples and completing the 
life history of the race at the point from which we started. 

Here we have an example of “alternate generation,” a 
strange and perplexing phenomenon frequently exhibited in 
insect history, and sometimes in far more intricate fashion. 
In our present case, as will now be understood, each generation 
is totally unlike its own parents, but like its grandparents, and 
every second generation is entirely of the feminine gender. 

Were there nothing more than this, oak-apple history would 
be remarkable enough, and would furnish problems which long 
generations of scientific inquirers cannot hope to solve. But 
there is a great deal more, and the tale yet remaining to be told 
is no less tragical than that of Thebes or Pelops’ line. 

The youthful brood housed in the “apple” are destined, if all 
goes well with them, to issue therefrom in the guise we have 
already seen, of Andricus (or Teras) terminalis, but, as has been 
intimated, it is by no means certain that all will go well, even 
should they escape the ordinary perils to which all growing 
things are exposed. There frequently comes upon the scene 
another insect, an ichneumon wasp, Cynips synergus, whose 
pleasant habit it is to provide its own brood with fresh 
provisions in the shape of the helpless living grubs of another 
kind, on which they may banquet in their infancy. Guided by 
an extraordinary instinct this creature, when the apple has 
started its growth, lays, from outside, its egg in the body of the 
larva within, which it paralyzes but does not kill, from which 
egg there presently issues a wormlike grub which feeds at 
leisure upon the substance of its luckless predecessor. Here 
is one of the mysterious instincts of which many examples are 
found in this family of the zchneumonidae. 


What faculty, or sense [we may ask] can this little insect possess, 
which directs it to a solid vegetable substance, in the centre of which 
is stored up proper nourishment for its young? What geometrical 
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skill enables it to discover in what part of the mass its prey lies 
buried? By the aid of what calculating power does it contrive to 
pierce the body of the included grub only so deep as to deposit its 
egg in a place of security, without wounding any vital part?! 


It must be remembered that the creature which does all this, 
having been hatched in exactly the same fashion, never saw or 
knew its own parent, and can have had no instruction whatever 
in the marvellous art which it so unhesitatingly and unerringly 
practises. 

However marvellous the skill thus displayed, it cannot be 
pretended that the methods of Cynips synergus are such as to 
enlist our sympathies on its behalf; it may even appear 
somewhat of a satisfaction that nature sometimes hoists the 
little engineer with its own petard, providing for its offspring 
a fate as dismal as that of their destined victims. There is 
another cynips, which is parasitical on the first, just as is this 
upon the original inhabitants of the “apple,”—parasitical upon 
the parasite. Here a still more complicated and inexplicable 
instinct is obviously required, for this second ichneumon must 
know in which apples the young of synergus have been depo- 
sited, and how to find them with her ovipositor, a problem 
which must seem to us altogether inconceivable of solution. 
Yet there seems to be no doubt that she solves it with perfect 
ease. 

This might certainly seem to exhaust the possibilities of 
tragedy,—but it is by no means all. There is a third parasite 
which likewise lays eggs in the “apple,” though its grubs do 
not directly attack those already in residence there,—but it 
comes to much the same thing, for they devour the vegetable 
growth itself, and so starve the brood which it should have 
sustained. Finally, there is yet a fourth which is parasitical 
upon the third, the young of which its progeny devour. 

Little less marvellous than the instincts of the various 
creatures which enact this gruesome history, must appear the 
human skill which has thus tracked out its course. The 
ordinary observer who cuts open an oak-apple in May or early 
June, will easily perceive that it is the abode of many larva, 
and somewhat later will find within it a colony of small and 
lively flies preparing to come forth. But beyond this, in the 
vast majority of cases, he must be content to wonder at the 


1 Johns, of. cit, 
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knowledge and patience of those who have succeeded in piecing 
together the tale of mutual slaughter which we have heard. 
It is manifest that not all “apples” contain specimens of all 
the different creatures described. In some instances, no doubt, 
the original possessors run their course undisturbed, in others the 
several interlopers severally acquire dominion. Which of them 
holds sway in any particular instance only a specialist can 
determine, but we need not be specialists to understand the 
broader features of the murderous story. 

The oak is not the only tree serving the purposes of insects 
for breeding purposes, in fact there are comparatively few which 
are not utilized in one way or another for a like object—the 
alder, birch, elm, maple, poplar, lime, and willow—to name but 
a few—as well as rose bushes, currant bushes, and brambles, 
having each their own clients, as well as several herbs, of which 
the ground ivy (Vegeta glechoma) is a common and easily- 
observed example. Usually these parasitical guests seriously 
injure their host, the spruce fir, for instance, suffers grievously 
from a species,’ the young of which pass through a cycle of 
alternative alterations, far more complex and extraordinary 
than those of the oak-apple flies.” 

But no tree of the forest: entertains so multitudinous a 
company as does the oak—it was a sound instinct which taught 
the Greeks to describe woodland nymphs as “ Dryads,” or 
maidens of the oak. It is not too much to say that half our 
vegetable-feeding insects infest this tree, more than two hundred 
species drawing nutriment from it at some period of their 
existence, while if those be added which feed, like the parasites 
we have seen, upon the original parasites, the number is not 
far short of two thousand. 

Nevertheless, the monarch of the woods does not appear 
to be seriously injured by this profuse hospitality, which would 
ruin less sturdy growths. It does not indeed escape altogether 
scatheless, and the nut-galls in particular, which have been 
already mentioned, for which the Cynzps kollari is responsible, 
undoubtedly cause mischief. As a rule, however, the oak is 
able to accommodate its dependents without apparent incon- 
venience to itself, and in some cases it appears even to put 
itself out for their accommodation. 

1 Adelges abietis. 

2 A series of models illustrating histories of this kind is exhibited in the National 
Natural History Museum. It is to be seen in the room adjoining that in which the 
model of the Diplodocus is exhibited, on the left of that remarkable reptile. 
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There is, for instance, a gall, common enough in spring, the 
“ currant-gall,” of the size and shape of the fruit after which it 
is named, but green or speckled with red. It is found on the 
surface of leaves, or attached to the pendulous catkins of male, 
or staminate, flowers, which for a brief season festoon the 
branches amid the early leaves, and shed clouds of pollen to 
fertilize the future acorns, the oak being monacious, and bearing 
stamens and pistils in separate blossoms. From these currant- 
galls issue little flies, of both sexes, bearing the formidable title, 
Spathegaster baccarum, the females presently laying their eggs on 
the under side of leaves of the tree, which give rise to a totally 
new type of gall, known as “oak spangles,” small disks of a 
dark brown colour, which are easily observable in the later 
summer months. These usually fall to the ground in autumn, 
and remain unhatched on the ground till the following spring, 
when they produce, like the galls on the root, of which we have 
already heard, a race of flies apparently quite different from 
their parents (Veuroterus lenticularis), and again all females, but 
this time provided with wings, and so unlike Biorhiza aptera. 
These proceed to lay eggs on leaves and catkins, and thus to 
produce currant-galls once more. And here comes in the 
strangest part of the history. The catkins of staminate, or 
barren, flowers are naturally destined to last only so long as 
they are of service to the tree, that is, till they have shed their 
pollen and fertilized the pistillate blossoms, which being done, 
they wither and drop off. It might therefore seem, that the 
galls and eggs contained therein which are committed to these 
catkins, must be doomed to certain and speedy ruin as soon as 
the work of the stamens is accomplished. But, strange to say, 
those catkin-stalks which have galls attached do wo? fall off 
with the others, but remain firmly fixed to the branch from 
which they depend, and grow vigorously, so long as the grubs 
which these galls contain continue to feed. It would thus 
appear that the oak-tree puts itself out, and makes special 
arrangements for the benefit of creatures, which not only do 
nothing for its benefit, but actually divert to their own uses the 
material it had stored up to serve its own vital purposes. 

It may be thought rather hard that so eminently respectable 
a tree should be associated with such a cut-throat lot as we have 
seen, but in truth the family history of the oak itself is stained 
with crime of a still blacker dye—fratricide being a more 
regular feature in its annals than in those of the Grand Turk. 
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Each acorn that grows to maturity must, in order to do so, 
smother and squeeze to death five competitors, which would do 
the same by it were they not ruthlessly obliterated. The ovary 
of the fertile flower contains at first three cells or chambers, 
and in each of these are two ovules. One of these, however, 
grows faster than the rest, and, first crushing its own chamber- 
fellow, so enlarges the chamber itself as to extinguish the two 
others with their contents, so that by the time the acorn takes 
its familiar form, no trace remains of the five which have 
succumbed in the struggle for existence. The same sort of 
thing occurs among the other trees classed with the oak in the 
family of the cupuliferae. In the case of the beech, of six 
ovules which start the race together, three or four are crushed 
by their more vigorous brethren, and their scanty remains will 
frequently be found as mere dry scales adhering to the mature 
“mast.” The hazel blossom has two cells, each with an ovule, 
one of which is usually—though not always—exterminated by 
its fellow. But the worst case is that of the sweet chestnut, as 
many as thirteen, sometimes even fifteen, rivals being stamped 
out by the nut which has the distinction of surviving to be 


roasted by man for his own delectation. 
RURICOLA. 
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THE princess’s first visit was to the chapel, where the 
community was hearing Mass. Kneeling on the ground before 
the Master whose call she had obeyed despite the difficulties 
that lay across her path, she remained absorbed in prayer, while 
the nuns slowly wended their way to the Salle de Communauté, 
where their Superior, Abbé Bertin, bade them assemble. Great 
was their surprise when he informed them that the royal lady 
who was even then kneeling in their chapel had come to live 
among them, and that her wish was to observe their Rule in all 
its severity. 

Then Madame Louise herself appeared on the scene. “I beg 
of you to receive me,” she said, “and to forget what I have been 


in the world... . I wish with all the strength of my soul to 
become a Carmelite.” Turning to a young girl from the 


country, who that same day had joined the community, she 
affectionately embraced her. “Here,” she said, “is my first 
companion.” 

That night Madame Louise slept in the infirmary of the 
convent ; she had come from Versailles empty handed, and was 
obliged to borrow a night-cap from the portress. 

We may imagine the excitement that the return of the 
Princess de Ghistelles and M.de Quincerot created at Court. 
The King, when he heard of his daughter’s departure, left the 
room hastily, with his eyes full of tears; Mesdames, half- 
inclined to be wounded at their sister’s silence, were troubled 
and anxious, but when Madame de Ghistelles gave them the 
letters that Madame Louise had not ventured to deliver herself, 
they hastened to send the fugitive a few lines of tender regret. 
“My sorrow equals my surprise,” writes Madame Adelaide, and 
timid Madame Sophie adds, “ Do you believe that the sacrifice 
that your departure causes me is less hard to bear than your 
own renunciation ?” 
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The free-thinking philosophers and their friends made merry 
over the strange vagary of Madame. “ This event,” said Madame 
du Deffant, Walpole and d’Alembert’s confidant, “makes no 
sensation; men shrug their shoulders, pity her weakness of 
mind, and talk of something else.” 

Although the sceptical and frivolous courtiers were hardly 
competent to judge a decision inspired by purely supernatural 
motives, in other spheres, souls more religious and simple- 
minded grasped the real grandeur of the princess’s renuncia- 
tion, and a letter from the Nuncio to Cardinal Pallavicini 
testifies to the favourable impression that it produced on the 
people. 

As was but natural, visitors, moved by curiosity or 
affection, flocked to St. Denis to see the royal recluse: the 
Nuncio, the Archbishop of Paris, the Canons of St. Denis, 
the Dauphin and his brothers, the Duke of Orleans and his 
daughter-in-law came in quick succession. J/esdames were 
the most affectionate of any; Madame Adelaide threw herself 
into her sister's arms and embraced her “at least ten times.” 
The King himself, say the convent records, arrived on May 4th, 
and insisted on visiting the monastery thoroughly ; he spoke 
to the nuns with the graciousness that he so well knew 
how to assume, and perceiving the steeple of the St. Denis: 
“There is my last home!” he said. An impression that 
unfortunately only floated over the surface of Louis XV.’s 
shallow mind and debased soul ! 

Then, when the first sensation of novelty was past, the poor 
monastery resumed its quiet life, and Madame Louise, or rather 
Sister Teresa of St. Augustine, found herself face to face with 
the duties and trials of her new vocation. 

She faced them with the gay good temper with which in 
past days she had endured the irksome restraint and wearisome 
monotony of the Court. The community was an exemplary 
one: the Prioress, Mother Anne of St. Alexis, was of Scotch 
origin, a holy Religious, wise, kind, and eminently qualified to 
direct the royal postulant’s first steps in a path so new. She 
deputed to act as the princess’s good angel a young nun, whose 
family, like her own, had come to France in the train of the 
exiled Stuarts. Julienne de MacMahon, or Julie de Jésus, as 
she was called at St. Denis, was a woman of gentle birth, a 
soldier’s daughter, and, like the princess herself, of a singularly 
gay and sunny disposition. 
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Very prudently it was decided that instead of being a 
postulant only two months, Madame Louise should wait more 
than double that time before taking the habit; the King 
approved of this wise measure, and it is curious to note how, 
in spite of his real affection for his daughter, Louis XV. would 
have been vexed if, having taken so important a step, she had 
not persevered in it to the end: his and her dignity were, in his 


mind, staked on her perseverance. 

During her five months’ probation, the princess resolutely 
insisted on being treated like the other Sisters: her food, her 
dress, the furniture of her cell, were the same as theirs. Many 
years later, writing to a novice, she owned that she had suffered 
from a mode of life so unlike that to which she was accustomed: 
“When I first came here, if I had followed my inclination, I 
should have thought myself always ill. When the Office bell 
rang I had a headache, when the hour for Meditation drew 
near I felt very weak. But I made an effort, and was able to 
go both to Office and to Meditation.” 

These continual efforts were made with the joyousness that 
is Madame Louise’s chief characteristic; her religious Sisters 
were delighted with her brightness: “She is so graceful and 
pleasant,” writes one of them, “that one cannot but worship 
her for the attractive qualities of her mind and heart.” She 
was the life and soul of the recreations, and she owns that often 
she nearly “died of laughing. 

When, on September roth, 1770, the royal postulant was 
promoted to take the habit, the convent presented an unusual 
appearance. Rich tapestries, belonging to the Crown, replaced 
the faded curtains that Madame Louise declared to be real 
“horrors.” For the last time, she was dressed in a damask 
gown, embroidered with golden lilies, and covered with 
jewels; kneeling in the choir, between the Prioress and the 
newly-married Dauphiness Marie Antoinette, surrounded by 
twenty-four Bishops, priests, monks, courtiers, and great ladies, 
she begged for “the mercy of God, the poverty of the Order, 
the company of her Sisters.” Then, assisted by the weeping 
Dauphiness, a child of fifteen, who was “stifling her tears in her 
handkerchief,” she put on the rough habit, leather belt, scapular, 
and cloak of the Order, and, thus transformed, laid down with 
extended arms under a black serge carpet, over which the 
Prioress threw holy water. Madame Louise de Bourbon, 
princess of the royal house of France, died that day, and from 


» 
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the funereal couch rose Sister Teresa of St. Augustine, a devout, 
exemplary, and intensely happy Carmelite nun. Her novitiate 
passed without any drawback, and on September 12th, 1771, she 
made her vows ; that day she wrote thus to the King: “I write 
to you, dear papa, to tell you of my happiness, and I am writing 
with the pen that served me to sign my vows.” 

The convent life of Mother Teresa of St. Augustine is devoid 
of striking incident ; it consisted, as such lives generally do, of 
strenuous efforts to attain the best and highest, of unceasing 
warfare against self; if at times she found the struggle a hard 
one, there was nothing in her bright face to betray the hidden 
pain, and, on the whole, she seems to have been rewarded, even 
in this life, for her sacrifice of all that the world holds dear. 

She was chosen to be Mistress of Novices soon after her 
profession, and her methods with regard to the young Religious 
entrusted to her care are characteristic*of her strongly-defined 
personality. Her spirituality was essentially practical: “We 
must never stop to think whether what we are going to do gives 
us pleasure or not, but only if the Rule demands it and God 
wills it,” she said to Sister Sophie de Beaujeu, and she never 
ceased to impress upon her charges that faithfulness in the 
small things, of which life is chiefly made up, is the foundation 
of sanctity. Sophie de Beaujeu was the princess’s pet child ; 
she had become a nun in the first flush of youth, and the elder 
woman, whose renunciation took place at the mature age of 
thirty-three, humbly contrasts the unworthiness of her “evening’s 
sacrifice” with the fresh and spontaneous beauty of Sister 
“Louise Marie’s” “morning offering.” “How happy you are,” 
she writes, “to have consecrated yourself to God when you were 
so young! Pray for one who could only give her life to Him 
at the age when He died for us.” 

Religious life, with its continual effort at self-sacrifice and 
self-control, modifies, but does not destroy, the natural tendencies 
of the soul: the princess, as we have seen, was by temperament 
quick and impulsive; once she reproved Sophie de Beaujeu 
with what struck her afterwards as exaggerated severity. 
Kneeling down before the little novice, she humbly begged 
her pardon: “I beg you, mon ceur, to forgive my promptitude 
and my petulance. I have been so badly brought up that it has 
made me overbearing.” 

In 1773, she was elected Prioress. “Though my dominion 
is a small one,” she said to her father, when he came to 
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congratulate her,“I know that it is a great responsibility to 
have to govern others.” 

The following year, the King, whose conversion was the 
leading object of his daughter’s prayers, fell dangerously ill. 
Madame Louise begged her companions to pray without 
ceasing for her father’s eternal salvation: “ Just think of it, the 
King is dying! I came here for his salvation as well as for my 
own! I cannot do too much for a soul that is so dear to me!” 

When she heard that for the first time since thirty-eight 
years the King had received absolution after a confession made 
with full presence of mind and a public apology for the scandals 
of his life, the royal Carmelite’s gratitude was intense. “My 
joy is now complete!” she exclaimed. 

On May toth Louis XV. died, and a few days later his 
daughter, kneeling behind her convent walls, heard the bells of 
the old basilica ringing loudly to herald the approach of the 
royal funeral. Although she did not realize the full extent of 
the peril that threatened the Church and the monarchy in 
France, the princess’s mundane experience enabled her to 
measure the corruption that lay beneath the glittering surface 
of society, and passages like the following often occur in her 
writings: “ May I succeed in averting the chastisements that 
threaten souls dyed with Thy Blood, may Thy mercy silence 
Thy justice!” 

Twenty years later, the well-meaning and weak Louis XVI. 
was to die on the scaffold, an innocent victim of his grandfather's 
scandalous neglect of his duty! Other minor causes may have 
helped to hasten the approach of the Revolution, but the old 
King, who on that fair May day was laid to rest under the 
Gothic arches of St. Denis, contributed more than any one to 
unchain the wild passions that made havoc of religion and 
order throughout the land. Madame Louise, by her sacrifice, 
had saved her father’s soul, but even her generous offering and 
constant prayers could not avert the catastrophes that threatened 
her country and her race! 

To his daughter’s fellow-Religious, the simple-hearted 
Carmelites of St. Denis, Louis XV. appeared in a different light 
to that in which he appears to students of history who, guided 
by subsequent events, render him mainly responsible for the 
horrors of the great Revolution. His attitude at St. Denis was 
that of a good-tempered, easy-going, benevolent paterfamilias. 
He sometimes amused himself, with childish glee, by testing the 
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nuns’ fidelity to their Rule. Thus, his daughter having told him 
that on Fridays, at three o'clock, the Religious knelt on the ground 
in honour of the Sacred Passion, he immediately, at the given 
time, invaded the cells of several nuns, and was able to verify 
their faithful observance of this devotional practice. He had 
been told also that, even from his hand, the nuns would decline 
any refreshment outside their meals, and his surprise was great 
when one and all steadily refused the cups of coffee poured out 
and handed round by their sovereign. 

Owing to the considerable fortune that the princess had 
brought with her to St. Denis and to the presents showered on 
the community by members of the royal family, the convent was 
now well provided for, and its chapel especially was, we are 
told, extremely handsome, with its marble columns and gilt 
ornaments. This chapel, the adornment of which was with 
Madame Louise a labour of love, has been, like so many other 
sanctuaries, turned to profane purposes. It now serves as a 
tribunal, a justice de paix, and nothing remains to recall the 
memory of the royal lady who, during seventeen years, 
spent the happiest hours of her life within its precincts. 

But, although she permitted herself to beautify the house 
of God, Mother Teresa of St. Augustine was careful that the 
money she had brought to the monastery should not in any way 
diminish the spirit of poverty that she regarded as St. Teresa’s 
most precious heritage. She was able and willing to receive a 
larger number of Religious, but the simplicity and poverty of 
the community were unspoilt and, with a lavish hand, the royal 
Carmelite bestowed upon other less fortunate convents sums of 
money that she would have scrupled to spend on her own 
monastery. 

Among her religious Sisters, she frankly forgot that she had 
been a princess ; a little postulant having once addressed her as 
“Madame Louise,” she replied with a touch of her old petulance: 
“Madame Louise has remained outside.” Nevertheless it was 
impossible, given the ordinary conditions of human nature, that, 
from the outside, she should not be often reminded of the fact that 
she was the aunt of the King, and consequently a person of 
some importance. In the year 1778 alone, she received over 
two thousand epistles, chiefly begging letters! She was natur- 
ally of an active disposition and willingly assisted others by 
her purse or by her influence, but there is nothing to substantiate 
the accusation of free-thinking historians, who charge her with 
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meddling in politics. An extraordinary number of the royal 
Carmelite’s letters have happily been preserved ; they reveal a 
warm heart, a generous and pitiful disposition, and a willingness 
to come forward whenever the glory of God or the welfare of 
others is at stake, but over and over again, the princess disclaims 


any wish to interfere in matters political or religious : 


I should be very sorry [she writes] to interfere about a bishopric 
. . « God be thanked, I have never had anything of this kind on my 
conscience . . . [and again] people want me to meddle with every- 
thing. You know how such conduct would clash with our Rule. I have 
not become a nun for such purposes. 


Among Madame Louise’s acts of kindness was the generous 


protection she lent to a young girl from Paris, Madeleine 
Claudine Lidoine, whose parents were unable to pay the 
portion required from the postulants aspiring to religious life. 
Mdlle. Lidoine came to St. Denis and discussed her vocation 
with Mother Teresa of St. Augustine, who, convinced that it 
was an undoubted call from Heaven, requested her niece, the 
Dauphiness Marie Antoinette, to pay the required sum. The 
young princess gladly complied, and by the advice of her royal 
friend, Madeleine Lidoine proceeded to Compiegne, where she 
took the habit, and out of gratitude towards the princess 
Carmelite, she assumed her name, Teresa of St. Augustine. 
When the revolutionary tempest burst forth, Madeleine Lidoine 
was Prioress of the Carmelite Convent of Compiégne, and it 
was under her guidance, and stimulated by her example, that 
the community faced death with heroic courage. In May, 1906, 
Pope Pius X. raised the sixteen Religious to the altars -of the 
Church. Mother Teresa of St. Augustine, the heroic Prioress, 
is now beatified, and the glory that surrounds her is in a measure 
reflected on her royal namesake, whose generous assistance 
opened the convent gates to the future martyr. 

The visits that, during the first weeks of her convent life, had 
disturbed the quiet of Madame Louise’s days, naturally became 
less frequent as time went on; from time to time, however, 
Mesdames made a pilgrimage to St. Denis, the King and Queen 
and their children. Madame Elizabeth, whose character presents 
some traits of resemblance with that of her aunt, also came to 
the convent. Indeed the pleasure that the Princess Elizabeth 
took in these visits, alarmed Louis X VI.: “I am only too glad,” 
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he said, “that you should go and see your aunt, but do not 
imitate her; I want you.” 

The penances of Madame Louise, who voluntarily exchanged 
a Court for a cloister, are slight when compared to the sufferings 
of her niece, whose tragic destiny is well known to our readers. 
With generous self-sacrifice, Madame Elizabeth insisted on 
sharing the imprisonment of the King and Queen and, like 
them, this young and holy woman perished on the scaffold. 

The foreign sovereigns and princes who came to France 
never failed to visit the royal recluse. Joseph II., after 
inspecting the convent, observed: “Madame, I should rather 
be hanged than live here as you are living.” “Believe my 
experience,” was Madame Louise’s smiling reply, “the 
Carmelite nun is happier in her cell than the princess in her 
palace.” 

Gustavus III., King of Sweden, who came in 1784, was less 
abrupt ; at the foot of the staircase he observed : “If I ventured 
to do so, I would offer my arm to Madame.” “I accept it,” 
answered the princess laughing, “ St. Teresa not having foreseen 
the case of kings offering their arms to Carmelites.” 

Prince Henry of Prussia was another visitor, but in spite of 
her gracious welcome, Madame Louise was half provoked at 
these visits, dictated by curiosity rather than by courtesy: 
“ Everyone wants to have a look at me,” she said, “as if I was a 
curious object !” 

Towards 1784, the health of the princess began to decline, 
but her spiritual peace and content seemed to increase. 

With the reserve of a strong, self-controlled nature she 
spoke seldom, if ever, of her personal difficulties, but those who 
loved her best knew that her radiant serenity was the outcome 
of her courageous and persevering efforts, and that there had 
been times at the outset of her religious life when the monastery 
seemed to her “a prison.” 

Her love of poverty increased as years went on; her serge 
tunic lasted for nine years and was mended by herself with bits 
of cloth that she picked up when they were thrown away by 
others. Her prayers and penances grew more fervent, and 
were offered chiefly “for the conversion of the sinners of the 
kingdom.” 

While the gay and reckless society of the day was hurrying 
to its doom, this daughter of the old royal race, whose destinies 
were so closely bound up with those of France, knelt, a lowly 
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suppliant, behind her convent walls. Around her the rising tide 
of Revolution was slowly gaining ground; a few years more 
and its raging waters were to invade the kingdom, beating down 
palaces and churches in their fury. 

In 1785, a painful sacrifice was demanded of Mother Teresa 
of St. Augustine. Julie de Jésus, the nun who had filled the 
part of her angel guardian when she first arrived at St. Denis, 
died after a long illness borne with unvarying sweetness. The 
two Religious, so closely united in life, were not to be parted 
for many years. Madame Louise seemed to know this, and it 
was noticed that her thoughts became habitually fixed on the 
goal towards which she was hurrying. 

A distinct feeling of the perils that threatened her family 
and country overshadowed her declining years. The Carmelite 
princess had a more royal soul than her well-meaning nephew, 
King Louis XVI.; his weak and shifty policy, his half measures, 
and unwise concessions, alarmed her good sense and were contrary 
to her resolute temper. She seldom spoke of politics, but when 
she did so it was with well justified alarm, and her anxiety, 
added to the progress of age, told upon her health. “I feel too 
keenly,” she sometimes said. 

In December, 1787, her condition became serious; it was 
with great difficulty that on the 21st she was carried to the 
chapel where, for the last time, she received Holy Communion. 
Next day, she was unable to move from the infirmary, and it 
was proposed to celebrate Mass near her bed, but haunted by 
the thought that she owed this privilege to her rank, she 
declined to make use of it: “I want no difference made for 
me,” she said, smiling, “in life and in death let me be a plain 
Carmelite.” 

Madame Victoire’s doctor, who was sent from Versailles to 
St. Denis, having pronounced the princess to be in a grave 
condition, it was thought wise to give her Extreme Unction. 
She was fully conscious, and spoke to her weeping companions : 
“My Sisters, do not weep, I hope you will all of you come 
where I am going. I did not know,” she added, “that it was so 
easy to die.” 

On December 23rd, at half-past four in the morning, Louise 
de Bourbon breathed her last. Strange to say, in the words 
that fell from her dying lips, a far-away reminiscence of her 
girlish days mingled with the heavenly aspirations that filled 
her soul: “ Let us make haste . . . au galop ... to paradise!” 
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She was fifty years old, and had spent seventeen years at 
St. Denis. 

On the 27th of December, Mother Teresa of St. Augustine 
was laid to rest in the choir of the convent church that she had 
loved to adorn, and a year later a solemn funeral service was 
celebrated in the neighbouring basilica for the repose of the 
soul of the royal lady who chose poverty and humility for her 
portion. But although Madame Louise had claimed none of 
the privileges due to her exalted rank, a day came, only five 
years later, when she was treated like a princess. In October, 
1793, the Revolutionary Government caused the royal tombs at 
St. Denis to be rifled, the lead coffins were broken up and sold, 
and their contents cast into a common grave. That day the 
Revolutionists remembered that an aunt of Louis XVI., whom 
they had lately beheaded, lay buried in the neighbouring 
convent ; they immediately proceeded to the spot and dug up 
the coffin, where, clad in her well-preserved religious habit, lay 
the daughter of kings. The body was carried to a huge pit, 
where the Carmelite princess rejoined her ancestors. 

Twenty years later, when the Bourbons returned to France, 
the Government caused a search to be made at St. Denis for 
the royal remains. They were discovered, and among them 
was found part of the habit of a Carmelite nun. But it was 
impossible after thirty years to identify the remains of the royal 
recluse, and her bones, together with those of her ancestors, 
were gathered up in large coffins and laid in the crypt of 
St. Denis. 

The Religious whom Madame Louise had trained faced the 
revolutionary storm with a courage worthy of their late 
Prioress. 

When the Assemblée Constituante abolished religious com- 
munities throughout the land, they protested that they loved 
their monastic life above all things, and that nothing would 
induce them to break their sacred promises. 

In 1792 their chapel was despoiled of its gold and silver 
ornaments, some of which had been presented to the princess 
by Pope Clement XIV. ; then, in September of the same year, 
the nuns were sent adrift, and their monastery became a 
barrack. 

In 1806, one of the dispersed Religious, Mother Maurice 
de St. Raphaél, who had known and loved Madame Louise, 
returned to France from Piedmont, where during the Reign 
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of Terror she found an asylum in the Carmelite convent of 
Moncalieri. 

She gathered round her a few members of the former 
community in a small house of the Rue Cassini. The memory 
of the royal Prioress, whom she had intimately known, was 
ever in her thoughts, and, through the vicissitudes of her 
wandering life, she kept with her as valuable heirlooms the 
princess's crucifix, her prayer-book, her discipline, some of her 
hair, part of her tunic and mantle, &c. Mother St. Raphael 
died in 1837. The following year her Sisters removed to 
Autun ; only in 1860 were they able to return to St. Denis. 
The former monastery had been partly confiscated, but the nuns 
were grateful to enter into possession of even a small portion of 
their old house. They remained there till 1895, when their 
church was taken from them; they then settled at Versailles, 
but, in 1901, they finally left France and removed to Holland, 
near Baarloo. 

The Life of Madame Louise was written only a few years 
after her death by the Abbé Proyart, who was informed by the 
royal Carmelite’s contemporaries and friends. His book was 
published in Belgium in 1793, the year that witnessed the tragic 
end of the King and Queen of France. It was dedicated to the 
Princess Elizabeth, then a close prisoner in the Temple, who 
was executed a few months later. 

The numerous letters, meditations, and other writings left 
by Madame Louise were, in 1869, submitted to the judgment of 
the Congregation of Rites with a view of obtaining the canoniza- 
tion of the writer at some future period, and from 1897 to 
1906, the examination of her “cause” was actively pursued in 


Paris 

Several miraculous graces, attributed to her intercession, 
were brought forward, and there is reason to hope that when, 
with its wonted prudence, the Court of Rome has fully carried 
out its examination, the royal Carmelite of St. Denis, like her 
martyred namesake of Compiégne, may be raised to the altars 
of the Church. 


BARBARA DE COURSON. 











A Miniature City of Art. 


INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION IN FRANCE. 
—— 


Les peintres modernes se refusent les meilleures jotes en respoussant 
Vidée was a saying of the profound, mystery-loving Puvis de 
Chavannes. 

Within the last four years a society has been formed in 
France, whose headquarters are at 15, Rue Rochechouart, Paris, 
whose vatson d’étre is the liberation of art from individualism, 
and the cultivation of ideas and the ideal. It is called the 
Union Internationale des Beaux-Arts, des Lettres, des Sciences et 
de I’ Industrie, and it publishes an original monthly review called 
Les Tendances Nouvelles, on whose cover the magic word Jdée is 
writ large. 

While in England we are driven to complain of the centrali- 
zation of art in London, of the constant succession of “ one man 
shows,” possibly ad nauseam of the public, and perhaps nullifying 
each other’s effect, making the progress of national art in our 
country chaotic with the anarchy of over-active individualism, 
a union has been formed in France, whose special objects are 
the decentralization of art, and the expansion of the collective 
artistic faculty of European nations. Science is to be applied 
to the arts, and the people are to be initiated into the functions 
of sensible beauty, and in art is to be united both the ideal and 
the popular at last. 

At the annual “Congress” of this Union, as it is called, 
there are not only exhibitions of works of art, but lectures on 
its many-sided interests and its most modern aspects are also 
given; concerts and the display of recent literary publications, 
poetry and music, add to the interest which attracts such large 
concourses of all classes to the Musée du Peuple,as they elect 
to call it. Last year, in one day, a public of six thousand 
people passed through the rooms, on the /ours des Fétes. 

In the first section, paintings, sculpture, and decorative art is 

1 “* Modern painters deny themselves the highest joy in rejecting the ideal.” 

* 5d. only is charged for admittance daily to the ‘‘ Congress,” e.¢., fifty centimes, 


and special arrangements are made for schools, colleges, guilds, or any large parties 
of persons to be admitted at a minimum reduced fee. 
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shown, and it is a very varied display, including enamel, stained 
glass, porcelain and ceramic works, ivory carving, leather and 
silver work, furniture, and works of public utility. 

But one of the galleries, which was specially interesting, was 
devoted to Popular Art. Here the attempt to introduce art to 
the cottages of the people was represented by many different 
objects, humble utensils, and furniture of simple artistic form, to 
be sold to the people at the lowest possible prices. We need 
hardly say that these were much appreciated, for the French 
nation are artistically enthusiastic even in the humblest ranks. 
In another part was a “book fair,” an exhibition of books, 
pamphlets, illustrations, albums, pieces of music, and new songs. 

There, too, was a display of bookbinding, embroidery, and 
carpentry, of bronze and iron-work, of instruments of music and 
agriculture ; nothing which could claim to be industrial art was 
omitted. 

The third section contained a good loan collection of well- 
known masterpieces of both the ancient and modern schools 
of painting. The “ Union” appeals to all collectors to take 
their share in “the educational idea which has inspired us.” 
Specimens of ancient furniture, jewellery, and embroidery, are 
also exhibited here. 

The lectures and discussions on art, which are encouraged at 
the “Congress,” are extremely interesting, and a description of 
last year’s course will show their scope. 


I. The direct relations between the artist and artisan. 

How to unite /’2dée créatrice with manual force. 
II. The moral and material life of artists. 

From what sources they are obliged to derive their main- 
tenance. How they are made use of (exf/oztés). How they are 
able to live by utilitarian art. 

III. Varied discussions with regard to the idea of creating 
a City of Art. 

The foundation of a free school of art, and of artistic 
factories: this indeed will be the problem to be solved in the 
future everywhere. 

IV. The hygiene of intellectual work. 

The artist must keep his physical powers up to the level of 
his work. 

V. Scientific discoveries, as applied to art. 

Chemical researches ; the best way of preserving and pre- 
paring colours, papers, panels, bindings, etc. 
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These lectures are given by the most capable members of 
the “ Union,” are of absorbing interest, and lead to an animated 
fire of questions and the friction of ideas. 

Nor are the musicians left out : for recently published pieces 
of music and songs are publicly examined, executed, and 
discussed. 

No doubt we are used to something of this kind in England, 
where a large international exhibition is formed at intervals of 
ten or twenty years. But the novelty of the “ Union” is that it 
is annual, and always in a different town of the many large ones 
in France, so as to insist on the idea of decentralization. It 
may be said to form a miniature “City of Art” yearly in 
different provinces. 


Art suffers too long [to quote from one of their directors] from 
concessions ‘made to society, for the satisfaction of ignoble vanities and 
low instincts. We need an effort of constant thought, in order to free 
it from falsehood, and to restore it to its true 7é/e of a regenerator of the 
race. We must have the courage to resist what opposes the love of 
truth more than ever. For this purpose we need energetic men, who 
will act boldly, and respect every individual initiative, and with these 
only will we surround our Union. 


Surely, also, this is the great need in England too, and 
possibly it is more difficult for us to break through our indi- 
vidualism in art. 

This year the Congress, so carefully organized through the 
winter, opened at Angers, in south-west France, the 1oth of May, 
at the Musée du Peuple, and will last through June. 

I have before me the monthly review of the Unzon /unter- 
nationale des Beaux-Arts et Lettres, which is printed on art 
paper, and in which many deep and original articles are 
published, illustrated by fifty gravures. Gérédme-Maésse writes 
an amusing letter to a young man on his art-studies in the 
country. Félix Borchardt writes about some of the modern 
Dresden artists, /. Cote/le writes upon /dealism and Science, and 
there are short terse accounts of several modern European 
artists of different nations and their works. Henrz Breuil writes 
his reflections on the writer Huysmans, and Maurice Chabas 
gives his “ Ideas,” &c. 

That such names as Paul Adam, Besnard, Rodin, Eugene 
Blot, Raffaeli, Princess Gargarine-Stourdzer, Lecomte, and many 
others of distinction appear on the honorary committee is the 
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best sign that its inspiring objects will be carried out. The 
members are admitted only by a careful selection, in many cases 
without their knowledge or application, chosen from several 
nations from their representative work, with restricted numbers, 
one hundred being elected last year. 

This is the age for reciprocity, and if our artistic energy can 
be kindled still further by the inspiring ideals of our clever 
neighbours over the sea, nothing but mutual benefit may accrue, 
and the ideal “ City of Art” become a reality and take founda- 
tions for its dreamy magnificence in the future. After all, as 
M. Peladan says: “Les arts gui n’aboutissent pas a la beauté, ne 
voila I’ Idéalisme.”' 





sont que des métiers 
YMAL OSWIN 


e arts which do not lead to beauty, are only trades: this is the Ideal.’ 








The Early History of Church Bells. 


CONSIDERING how much of patient labour has been spent— 
more perhaps in this country than in any other—upon the 
study of campanology, it is strange that we still remain so 
much in the dark regarding the orzgzn of church bells. The 
volume on this!subject recently published in the series of “The 
Antiquary’s Books ” illustrates this weak point in our scientific 
equipment. No more competent specialist could have been 
found to undertake it than the late Dr. Raven of Fressingfield, 
who had practically devoted his life to this special study. In 
many respects his book is excellent, being full of authoritative 
and first-hand information, and animated with enthusiasm of 
a most stimulating quality, but in the matter of origins he is 
not convincing. Even an uncritical reader can hardly fail to 
be conscious that here Dr. Raven has an uncertain grasp of his 
subject. Let us hasten to add that the distinguished Suffolk 
antiquary is not more to be blamed for this than any other of 
his contemporary Fach-genossen. The simple fact seems to be 
that no one has yet set to work systematically to investigate the 
question. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to anything like systematic 
treatment is that offered by an article of the Abbé Vacandard, 
the author of the Zzfe of St. Bernard, in the Revue du Clergé 
Francais.' He takes the four words most commonly used by 
early writers to designate a bell, to wit, clocca, stgnum, campana, 
and wzola, and investigates the use of each. The method 
in itself is good, but unfortunately the Abbé starts off by 
missing a very important item in the evidence. In consequence 
of this omission he is led to the conclusion that the word clocca 
(German glocke, French cloche, English clock) is of Teutonic 
origin, and that the earliest recorded instances of its use are 
to be found in the correspondence of St. Boniface, the Apostle of 
Germany, about the year 740. Now, whatever obscurity may 


1 January 15, 1902. 
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rest upon many other debated points in the early history of 
bells, we may unhesitatingly reject this suggestion as in the 
highest degree improbable if not impossible. Indeed, we do 
not believe that Abbé Vacandard would have made it if he had 
not overlooked the primitive use of the same word which was 
certainly familiar in Ireland from a much earlier date. 
St. Adamnan, Abbot of Hy, who died in 704, has left us 
a biography of St. Columba which occupies the very foremost 
place amongst the memorials of the Iro-Scottish Church. Of 
its text we can be absolutely certain, for we possess a manu- 
script written by a disciple of St. Adamnan himself only a few 
years after its author's death. In this the word c/occa twice 
occurs! in connection with St. Columba, and seeing that the 
form clog is the ordinary Irish name for a bell and can be traced 
back to the earliest period of the language, it seems supremely 
unlikely that it should have been borrowed from those Teutonic 
races which the Irish missionaries were the first to evangelize. 
On the other hand there is overwhelming evidence that 
amongst the primitive Celts, and particularly among the people 
of Ireland, each missionary had his hand-bell, and that in the 
case of the greater saints this clog was held in extraordinary 
reverence as the most sacred of relics. Despite all the wars 
and feuds and devastations to which Ireland has been a prey, 
a remarkable number of these bells have been preserved even to 
our own day. In particular the bell of St. Patrick, known as the 
Clog-an-edachta, or bell of the testament, is still in existence. 
The most competent Celtic antiquaries, ¢.g., Dr. Reeves, Miss 
Margaret Stokes, Mr. Milligan and even Professor Bury, do 
not dispute its genuineness, and it is highly probable that the 
rude bell now preserved in Dublin with its magnificent eleventh 
century shrine was spoken of by that name in the lost chronicle 
called the Book of Cuana, and was really taken in the year 552 
from the tomb of St. Patrick. 

From the numerous extant examples the construction of these 
early implements, made in a wedge shape like Swiss cow-bells, 
and constructed of sheet iron bent and rudely riveted, is perfectly 
familiar, and we can trace their evolution through larger 
specimens of cast bronze belonging to the tenth century into a 
form not very remote from that with which we now identify the 
word bell. When we remember the use made by St. Francis 
Xavier of his hand-bell in the far East nearly a thousand years 


1 Bk. I. ch. viii. and Bk. ILI. ch. xxiii. 
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later it is natural to conclude that the early Irish missionaries in 
Germany adopted the same means of gathering auditors around 
them, and that in those primitive ages the c/occa was deemed 
almost the first essential of the preacher’s outfit, and that some 
kind of tower for the bell seemed only next in importance to 
the altar and the font in every permanent church. 

The great problem however which seems to us to have been 
as yet but imperfectly discussed is the origin of the large church 
bell. Was it invented, as Walafrid-Strabo asserts that it was, 
in Campania, and did it spread thence throughout the Western 
Church? Or are we to find the true ancestor of our splendid 
modern peals in the rude hand-bell of St. Patrick and _ his 
fellow-missionaries ? Let us confess that we are strongly tempted 
to incline to the latter solution, improbable as it may seem at 
first sight. The difficulty of course lies in the fact that already 
in the sixth century we find mention of the s7gvum and the 
campana* as objects in familiar use throughout Gaul, southern 
[taly, and probably Spain, where of course it is not easy to 
suppose the existence of any Irish influence. 

But what in the beginning was precisely denoted by these 
terms szguum and campana? The very vagueness of the former, 
which only means a signal, is a little suspicious. May it not 
be suggested that in translating these two expressions by the 
word ée//,as is commonly done, we are really assuming in a 
most unjustifiable way that their import from the very first was 
specific and not generic?” With us éde// has a very definite 
signification. It distinctly excludes the idea of a metal drum, 
or a sheet of iron or anything which resembles a cymbal, 
but there is nothing in the nature of the case which requires 
us to assume the same in the early use of the words signum 
and campana. The present connotation of the word gong 
supplies an excellent illustration. It really includes every 
resonant metal instrument which is beaten with a hammer or 
drumstick, though the shape may vary from the church gong, an 
inverted cup fixed upon a pedestal, to the Indian gong, which is 
a sheet of metal swinging freely from supports. The time 
might easily come when through the practical disappearance of 


1 The earliest example of campana seems to be one quoted by Abbé Vacandard 
from a letter of Ferrardus, the deacon, to Eugippius, c. 515, in southern Italy. 

? It is not of course denied that later on both signum and campana were used to 
denote ell properly so called. Perhaps the earliest instance of s¢gum in this sense 


is to be found among the Spanish ordinals published by Dom Ferotin, Monumenta 


Liturgi 
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one type or another the word gong would cease to have any 
connotation but that of one familiar instrument of quite definite 
form. This is at least a possibility with regard to the primitive 


use of signum and campana. To arrive at any certain conclusion 
it would be necessary to go through all the known early 
examples much more systematically than has yet been 
attempted. 

The fact that Gregory of Tours speaks in one place of the 
signum having a cord attached to it is no doubt an indication 
which rather suggests the idea of a bell properly so-called, but 
it is not conclusive. A hammer beating upon a big gong hung 
in a tower might easily be worked from below by a cord. On 
the other hand, there is one very suggestive fact which seems 
to be far too easily dismissed in discussions upon this subject. 
The Greek Church, relatively so unchanging in its ritual 
observances, has preserved to this day the use of the enuaytpor 
or onpavtTnpiov (a word which seems distinctly meant as the 
counterpart of the Latin szgnum), for summoning its clergy 
at the beginning of a function. This instrument is not a bell 
but a sort of metal gong, and it bears apparently a good deal 
of resemblance to the wooden /adu/a which was used in 
medizval monasteries to assemble the brethren on certain 
special occasions, notably when one of the monks was dying. 
May not the early signum or campana have designated 
something closely analogous? But it would not be possible 
to discuss the subject within the narrow limits available here. 
Our intention is only to point out that the matter cannot be 
taken for granted, and that with all the attention which has 
been given to campanology in modern times, this question of 
origins still remains unsolved. We may conclude with a brief 
quotation from a paper read not long since before the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland by its Vice-President, 
Mr. S. F. Milligan: , 

A few years ago [he says] I acquired a gong said to have been used 
from the seventeenth century as a church bell. It is a circular disk 
of metal about 39in. in diameter and about 1 cwt. in weight. It was 
suspended on an axis through a central aperture, and was rung by 
being struck by a mallet, which I have been informed was worked by 
an ordinary bell-rope. This gong is now in the collection of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 


I may add that a similar disk of metal is in the Naples 
Museum. HERBERT THURSTON. 











CHAPTER XLIX. 
“TILL WE BOTH ARE PURIFIED.” 


THERE was much to be said to-morrow, though all were 
anxious that Lois should not be excited. But it was a 
needless anxiety, for Aloysia’s presence seemed to set a seal 
on the change which they could not but see had come to Lois. 
The proud white stillness was gone, as it must when there is 
born in one the spirit of a little child. 

As soon as it was possible for Lois to travel, Aloysia would 
take her by easy stages to an Invalid Home not very far from 
Croyde, where she would be carefully nursed, and, they hoped, 
gain strength. 

Whether there might ultimately be an improvement great 
enough to warrant hope of ultimate recovery could not be 
known. But the likelihood was that her life would be at the 
best that of a semi-invalid. 

Aloysia had learned something of the reason of the estrange- 
ment between Lois and Katey, from Katey herself, though not 
in detail. She only knew that they had parted because Katey 
was doing what Lois thought very wrong—what most people 
thought wrong—though she did not know that it was; only she 
felt it must be something that meant pain, and more than pain, 
great and sharp 

“If I might see her once,” said Katey, “just once—to tell 
her I had given up—what she asked me to give up—and to tell 
her I love her. I mean, to see her not asleep or unconscious.” 

“You will see her, and often, I trust. Such love as yours 
must appeal to her. She will surely see you.” 

“TI do not know. Ask her if she would see me if I were 
here.” 

And Aloysia led the talk to the subject of Katey: but 
Lois evidently shrank from it. Then, in the thought of Katey’s 
suffering, and her tender loyalty, Aloysia felt bound to say to 
Lois : 
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“Don’t you want ever to see her? I know there has been 
some terrible pain connected with your parting—but—don’t you 
want to see her?” 

Lois was silent. 

“Forgive me, Lois, but—I think I understand something 
about your difference.” 

“ Aloysia, it was not just a difference—it was something 
vital. I felt it was then: and I feel it doubly now.” 

“Yes. But suppose that difference were removed? Suppose 
Miss Stuart came to think as you did, what then? Would you 
still wish never to see her?” 

There was a long silence. 

“T must not press you, dear cousin. Wait till you are 
stronger.” 

“ Aloysia, I think—if I were a Christian 
day I may dare to call myself—I would say: Let us wait till 
by-and-by—till we are both purified—and can love each other 
—but not now, not now.” 

Aloysia told Katey what Lois had said, adding with a smile 
that had in it comfort if not healing, 

“We will watt.” 


as perhaps one 








CHAPTER L. 
FOR LOIS. 
IT was the night before the first stage of Lois’s journey was to 
be made. To-morrow the ambulance carriage was to be sent 
for her, and she was to leave Ireland, not, as she felt, to see it 
any more. 

She had left all arrangements to Aloysia. She knew .of 
Giles Egerton’s thought of her, and understood that there 
would be no facing of poverty for her, nor even of really 
straitened means. She did not know that Katey Stuart had 
some time ago executed a deed of settlement by which an 
income was assigned to her; an income that would mean not 
only comfort but the power of sharing. 

Lois was asleep. Sleep had come to her lately, untroubled 
by the dreams that had often made the night-hours a terror. 
The doctor and the nurse said the strength of her constitution 
was triumphing. Lois smiled: she knew there was more than 
this: and so did Aloysia and Margaret. So Lois was sleeping, 
with the nurse in the next room, the door of communication 
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being open. And the nurse was asleep too, for the time of 
anxiety was past and gone, and she was only staying on to 
travel with them and leave Lois at St. Giles’s Home. By-and-by 
Lois was, as Aloysia had planned, to go to Croyde, but many 
arrangements had to be carried out first. 

Katey was awake this night. A night of starlight and calm 
cool with the coolness of late autumn rapidly passing on into 
winter. And Katey thought and thought. 

How was she to face life, life without Lois, life without 
Hugh? She would go, as she had meant, to New York. She 
was going somewhere she had not been at with Lois. She would 
be brave: that was all. She was to travel by the same route as 
Lois, starting to-morrow, and making the same stoppages. She 
would be at hand to do even the smallest thing in the smaliest 
way for Lois, if so might be: to watch: to know how she was: 
to love her, to love her. 

And she looked out, down the road to the house where Lois 
was sleeping ; the house before which she had paced up and 
down so often. She would never see Lois again with Lois’s will 
to see her, Lois’s consciousness of her presence. She had lost 
her, lost her for ever—and yet Aloysia had said she hoped that 
Lois would one day feel differently. Oh, but Miss Egerton did 
not know, did not know. 

And suddenly she saw something that made her spring to 
her feet, and look and look. Yes, it was true—there were clouds 
of smoke and sparks over there; over there, where Lois was 
sleeping. In a moment she had wakened Aloysia, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelly, who were in the house, and sent someone to the 
barracks. She knew the police had a ladder and a hose. And 
then she ran to the Kellys’ house. Only the girls were sleeping 
there: the father and mother had gone to the cottage Katey 
had hired. 

The house was old, and a good part of it was wood, and the 
fire spread rapidly. She was able to get up the stairs, but she 
had to shut out volumes of smoke when she shut the door, and 
the terror was how to save Lois. She found the nurse just 
awake. 

“Waken her,” she said, and there she was at the window, 
raising it from its frame. The old wood, rotten with many a 
year, would have given way under a wrench less strong than 
hers, which had in it all the force of the love that flames cannot 
quench. Would the police never come? Yes, they were coming. 
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But Margaret was first, and the ladder that she had brought 
from the field, brought as if it had been a child’s toy, was 
against the window-gap. 

Katey lifted Lois from her bed, Lois helpless, Lois quiet, 
strangely quiet with the quiet of unconsciousness, for she had 
fainted, and carried her to the window. And Margaret’s arms 
received her, and held her while two men steadied the ladder, 
and one came behind Margaret, and brought her down. She 
was carried at once to Katey’s cottage. The nurse followed 
as quickly as was possible. And Katey would come next, 
Katey who stood there waiting, with the flame growing hotter 
and hotter, scorching, burning. They called to her, but she 
could not move. She seemed paralyzed now that it was but for 
herself. 

A man mounted the ladder and dragged her out, and 
carried her, a dead weight, to the ground. The fire had caught 
her dress; and though he had put it out with his thick jacket, 
she had been burned, as they saw, when the shouts died down, 
the shouts of gladness, thankfulness that all were saved. All 
around, the quickly assembled hamlet-folk had been working at 
the pump, pouring water on the house, with poor little jugs and 
pails. There was no saving it. Crowds came up from the 
village,—there was no fire-engine—and the little homestead was 
ruined. It went on smouldering after the flames had gone out 
—a sorrowful sight. And there were cries and wails—and yet 
there was heard the reverent “God's will be done” and “ Glory 
be to God!” from those whose lives had begun there and who 
would know it no more. 

Aloysia was bending over Katey : the nurse had dressed her 
burns with such appliances as it was possible to get at in that 
confusion and loss, and was now with Lois: and Lois had 
entreated of Aloysia to go and lie down. 

It was miles to send for the doctor; more than one 
messenger went. It was whispered quickly enough that the 
lady was dying—“ Our sick lady? Our lady that was hurted by 
the tram?” “No, no, the English lady that came and that she 
never knew of—dyin’, man—run for Father Kenny, run.” 

She was lying on the bed that Aloysia had risen from to 
face the horror of that night. 

When first she spoke she said, “ Lois! 

“She is conscious, and not hurt, so far as we know,” said 
Aloysia. 
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“Did she know?” 

“We think not. Nurse is with her now, and the doctor will 
see her as soon as possible.” 

“ That is well. Miss Egerton!” 

“Yes?” 

“TI am dying.” 

It was what nurse had told Aloysia: her experienced eye 
had seen that no doctor could help. 

Aloysia knelt by her. 

“You will see Father Kenny, will you not, dear Miss Stuart?” 

“No, I have not believed in that, and it has come to the 
end, but—Miss Egerton!” 

“Yes?” 

“Tell Lois that—I loved her—I loved her—tell her about 
—that money. She will be well off. It’s all arranged. Tell her 
to use it.” 

“T will tell her all, and she will know how you have loved her. 
They have gone for the doctor. You will see him soon, I hope.” 

“Tt’s of no use. No doctor can help me.” 

“Will you not seek for help—such help as 

“A priest can give, you would say? No, no. I have not 
believed. I will not meanly skulk in—to anything there may 
be—if there is anything—after—this. If there’s a God, He 
would rather I was truthful. If not ¥ 

“Oh, Miss Stuart, Miss Stuart, come home to your Father. 
Come home to the Saviour who died for you. You who have 
been willing to die for Lois can understand something of the 
tremendous love that made Him die for us. The priest is 
waiting with His love and His comfort for you; waiting with 
Himself to give you if you only will.” 

Katey was silent. 

“Jesus, mercy, Mary, help.” 

Then Katey spoke. 

“Tell Lois I loved her. I wanted to die for her. I would 
believe if I could. But I cannot. No priest can help me.” 

“Qh, he can, he can.” 

Katey looked at Aloysia. The death-film was coming over 
her eyes. 

“ Are you Lois, my Lois? I am sorry—I am sorry—sorry 
—for all.” 

And as Aloysia opened the door, outside of which Margaret 
was waiting to summon Father Kenny, if she might, Katey’s 
soul went forth. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
“UNA LAGRIMETTA.” 


IT was not until Lois had been for some time at the Home 
that she heard of Katey’s death. Aloysia was then already a 
postulant, but she was given a special permission to go and 
tell Lois how her friend had died, and to give the last message 
of Katey’s love; best of all, to tell her that the passing had 
not been without contrition. 

Lois was silent for a long time, while the tears fell slowly 
and quietly. Then she spoke. 

“ Aloysia, she died for me. Oh, Aloysia, she gave me a 
great love. I owed her more than I can tell you for years. 
She was sweet and unselfish, and I know she herself was good, 
however wrongly she thought, and—and—” Lois could not say, 
“and did.” She went on, “But I know it was best that she 
should die. I cannot explain. Only, pray for her, pray for 
her. Ask God to purify her and me. Ask God to have mercy 
upon us both.” 

“There is no day on which I do not pray for her, and for 
you too, dearest Lois. Our dear Lord knows all, and He is 
Love. We will plead, day by day, for her, in all the ways we 
can, and the Blessed Mother will help us. She will give her 
pure, perfect prayers, and we will offer ours, poor ‘and soiled 
though they must be. But hers, Lois, think of hers. And think 
of the pure, beautiful prayers of the pure, beautiful saints. And, 
oh, there is so much more, dear, for you to know and be glad 
of ; such wonderful riches, Lois. You will not wait long, I dare 
to think, before you begin to know about it.” 

“ Aloysia, do you think—if you pray—if I pray, and if we 


” 





ask for—those prayers—she may one day be 

“Healed? Oh, yes, surely yes. We will never leave off 
praying for this; and we will do more than pray. And we 
shall have help in prayer. Our Lord knows.. And, Lois, He 
died. Think, dear, how she said she would believe if she could, 
and think how she said she was sorry. Lois, no one who is 
sincerely sorry can possibly be lost. How can we tell, besides, 
what may have passed between her soul and God, just in those 
last minutes ?” 

“ Aloysia, there’s a little bit in Dante that has just come 
back to me. Don’t you remember how God’s angel took 
Buonconte’s soul, and how the evil one cried, ‘O heavenly one, 
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why robbest thou me? Thou bearest away from here the 
immortal part of him, for one little tear that takes him from 
me.’ Una lagrimetta, Aloysia, one little tear. Oh, Aloysia, it 
seems as if all that were real, or at least growing real to me 
now. Long ago,I thought it beautiful as poetry ; now, it means 
more than that to me.” 

“Tt is truth, Lois: and that poetry is great because it is 
steeped in truth. My dear, you will learn where Dante learned, 
that what God asks for is contrition; and you will, every day, 


better understand why.” 


CHAPTER LII. 
AD VITAE VESPERAM. 
THERE is little more to tell. To Lois came the healing, and 
not through death: it was the healing of the soul. And it was 
hers to have, not the rigid acceptance of fate, which is but 
another name for rebellion against love, but the grace of 
Resignation ; the will made one with God’s: not negation, but 
affirmation: not to have no will, but to have His. 

You that have entered the City of Peace, can you tell how 
and why you turned your faces towards it? Can you say when 
the Angel Guardian’s pleading overpowered the voices that 
called away? Or rather, when the dulness was lifted from 
your hearing and your ears were unstopped, and his lovely 
voice could enter in? Can you tell what note it was, struck by 
what blessed hand, in the flesh or discarnate, that sounded its 
harmonies through your soul, as a note on a keyed instrument 
sounds the harmony of its chord? Can you tell what spirit 
entered your feet and set them in the blood-marked track ? 
Can you tell what spirit lifted your eyes to catch the jewel- 
brightness of the wounds in the Hands nail-pierced? Can you 
tell how your hearts throbbed up to catch the life that gushed 
in death from that spear-torn Heart? Nay, not all can tell. 
Only they know they have come because they must ; because 
the human cords divine have drawn them with a drawing sweet, 
irresistible, and strong. And they are folded in the Bride’s 
arms: and the gift of peace is theirs, the larger and fairer 
because first they have taken the gift of light. Tell your 
experience who will: there are many ways of helping those who 
need help—and to know how it has fared with you may indeed 
help them. But some souls lie in the quiet of Their Presence, 
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the Lovely Ones ineffably and for eternity joined in the mystery 
of Son and Mother, Father and Child: and to them is given 
a white stone on which is written a name and a story which 
none know but They and themselves. 

It was given to ‘.ois to lie enwrapt in what we can but 
faintly shadow forth by comparing it with the rest of a babe 
on its mother’s vosom. But rest like hers is that of one all 
alive to its sweetness; one who has known the darkness, and 
felt the prison-house opened, and the captive set free. Rest 
deep, sweet, holy: rest in the arms that cradled Love made 
Flesh: rest in the Arms stretched out on the bitter Cross, that 
all men might be drawn thereto. 

A quiet, beautiful life. Sweetness of sunshine and dropping of 
rain, with their warmth and refreshing, and their bringing of the 
greater than warmth and refreshing, even fertility. The tender- 
ness of the white-robed Sisters, whose holy, gracious presence 
brings joy and comfort afresh and afresh ; most of all the love 
and the light of the face of Sister Aloysia. And to the Sisters 
the nearness of their crippled tertiary means more than they 
know or even guess. There is the love of the villagers, too, and 
their children; the presence in spirit and in sympathy, if she 
is not often strong enough to give bodily presence, during the 
happy evening hours, when young men and maidens gather 
together to learn music, which, sacred or secular, is always worth 
the learning, led by Father Austin, who loves the music and 
loves the work: and at the larger gatherings which include all 
who can come to the beautiful oak-panelled church-room for 
music, or lecture, literary or social, or scientific as may be, or 
some way of taking pleasure and bringing good in company one 
with another. There is a feeling among them of the largeness 
of the Communion of Saints: something not confined to the 
times of devotion, or to the seasons we call sacred ; for indeed 
all is sacred, and, in one sense, there is no great and no small. 
And moments of ecstasy are none the less moments of ecstasy 
if the common hours are golden with the light of love. 

More than one has asked Lois, and that earnestly, to make 
the pilgrimage to Lourdes. But she, who has helped others 
to go, will not seek the healing of those waters for herself. 
Only her confessor has been told why. But I think that Sister 
Aloysia knows. 

Morning by morning they wheel her couch into the chapel 
where morning by morning the Holy Sacrifice is offered. It is 
one of her boys, as they call themselves, who usually does it ; 
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one of the lads or young men to whom she is able to give the 
sort of happy help that boys and men can take from women 
bound to them by the ties of sympathy large and strong. Lois’s 
sympathy grows continually larger and stronger, fed ever more 
and more by the charity divine. And if at times they feel that 
she is lifted above them, through the glory of the fellowship of 
the sufferings of Jesus, they do not feel it with the awe which 
repels, but with the reverence which bows the soul to that which 
is the highest and the sweetest and the best. Others seek her 
also: people of learning and of culture, some of whom have 
known the wandering in the great wilderness of unfaith, and 
are glad to be with one who has come out of it; and some of 
whom, perhaps, would enter it if her help, conscious or uncon- 
scious, were not with them. 

Old Mr. Ross has been to Croyde to see his friend of other 
days, and has left her with a feeling towards the Church which 
is very, different indeed from that of other days. The society 
of cultivated acquaintances gives her pleasure ; for her nature 
is receptive by many channels, and always the fruit of thought 
and work is pleasant to her soul and good for its food. They 
have at first wanted to come and see her because of what they 
call the flower of her literary life, that great novel which, before 
its issue in book form, she put the last touches to on the couch 
she will never leave for long ; the touches that were to it even 
as a holy chrism ; but it is for more than this that they wish to 
visit her now. 

But the fulnesses of Lois’s life are otherwhere ; in the joys of 
the mystical white stone ; in the babes in years, babes in poverty, 
babes in Jesus, out of whose mouth her ear is quick to hear 
His praise: in her “Sister” and her “Sisters”: in the timeless 
tryst her spirit keeps with those in the old days given to be with 
her: those whom she prays for and offers for; Uncle James 
and Aunt Esther, and Eve, and the Lees and Katey, Katey 
whom she trusts one day to meet “when we both are purified,” 
Katey who had the love than which none is greater, the love 
that lays down the life for a friend. 

And there is one she often thinks of and whose prayers she 
asks for: one who needs no prayers, for he died a martyr’s 
death in a far-off land for the Lord he had denied, and 
afterwards had loved with a love stronger than death. 

Sometimes she hears from the Canadian cousins, for she 
keeps the old bonds now, and she knows her little kinsfolk in 
the new country with the knowledge of love. Often there 
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comes a letter from Owenrath, where the Kellys’ new shop is 
flourishing ; the shop Lois has had built with a leaning to 
modern improvement ; the shop over whose counter customers 
ask for news of the writing-lady who was hurted so dreadful, 
and whose friend carried her out of the fire and died for her: 
“God rest her sowl,” they say. Margaret is married, and her 
baby is called Aloysia. That name is Lois’s now; it was 
given her when the chrism of the Church was put upon her. 

Will Lois ever write another novel ? 

It may be, although the necessary exertion would tell hardly 
upon her. Many are recognizing that in the songs which have 
gone up from that couch of hers there is an element of beauty, 
yes, and even of glory, which was unknown to her older work. 
And if ever the compulsion is upon her to write at length 
concerning things she has seen and heard and felt and known, 
to write as one whose heart is fixed in the things that are indeed 
most laudable, and the physical power be great enough, I 
think that those who read will know that one bunch of the 
grapes of Holy Discipline is better than the vintages of 
Estrangement. Her Vesper-tide is fairer than her Prime. She 
goes back in thought to the hour of her Prime, with love and 
tender joy in all that it held of good; all that yet fell so far 
short of the supreme blessing that has come with her Vesper- 
tide: and so the Vesper bell is sweeter than the bell of Prime, 
and her heart is in tune with it. 

Lois, there is light at your eventide such as your morning 
knew not, nor yet your noon. And when the hour of Compline 
comes, may the Beloved give to you, folded in love the 
purifying and the healing, “a quiet night and a perfect end.” 

And by-and-by may you and those you have loved, those 
who have loved you, sing Matins in the Own Country where 
God gives eternal joy. There is the singing of Ze Deum as no 
mortal lips have ever sung it, no mortal ears have ever heard 
it. May you and they know it all, Lois: may your spirits be 

satisfied therewith, bathe in its harmonies immortal, feel it, feed 
on it, drink of it. There the Sunday Lauds go up, the Lauds 
of high festival, all one burst of praise; glory of praise eternal 
to glory of love that has no end. 

Benedicite! Benedicite! Oh, song from the heart of earth’s 
fire, lifted undying to the heart of Heaven’s glory! 

Bless the Lord! Praise Him, and exalt Him above all for 
ever. EMILY HICKEY. 

THE END. 
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Jardins Ouvriers. 
Art a time when lively interest has been aroused by the Irish 
Land Act, the Small Holdings’ Question, and the like, it cannot 
but be interesting to note a somewhat parallel movement which 
has been progressing in France, widely different as are the 
conditions, economic and social, of the two countries. 

The Jardins Ouvriers of Saint-Etienne help to solve many 
of the problems of actual importance in England.' 

Saint-Etienne stands in the middle of the mining district 
between Rive-de-Gier and Firminy, the “black country” of 
France ; “ A corner of Lancashire,” as M. Piolet cruelly suggests, 
“set into our beautiful France.” The crowded population of 
this Auvergne Birmingham is engaged in the ribbon and 
hardware trades, and in mining. 

It was in 1894, when a commercial crisis affected the three 
industries simultaneously, and wages sank to starvation point, 
that the movement began. Father Volpette, of the Collége 
Saint-Michel, had made long and personal trial of the system 
of hand-to-hand almsgiving, and had tested its inadequacy. It 
was a momentary alleviation; it left men where they were ; 
State-help, left to itself, creates the workhouse ; private charity, 
even should it build workshops huge enough to house the mass 
of unskilled labourers, finds no demand for its supply, has to 
draw on capital, and may ruin smaller establishments. 

A plan was thought of which seemed simple and born of 
present necessity, but in reality with varied and far-reaching 
consequences. 

Father Volpette leased two fields, waste ground near the 
mines, for 350 francs; a third was gratuitously lent him. He 
was thus master of about nine acres, which he divided into 
allotments for no less than ninety-eight families! An additional 

1 Cf. J. B. Piolet, Jardins Ouvriers de S.-E., 2.50 centimes. Published by the 


Action Fopulaire, Lecoffre, Paris; and the Guide Social for 1907 of the A. P., pr. 48, 
164—166, &c., and the genda there quoted. 
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outlay of 3,150 francs on tools, fencing, manure, seed, and water 


supply, &c., was required. Into these plots he turned his starving 
workmen, and bade them cultivate their gardens. In one year, 
in spite of drought and pitiable soil, a return of 6,000 francs on 
the sale of vegetables was obtained, 2,500 francs clear gain, an 
alms of 60 francs per family earned, not given. In 1896 three 
new fields, situated in a “revolutionary ” quarter of the town, were 
divided among forty-one more families; an initial outlay of 
2,031 francs brought in 10,420 returns ; 1897 was as successful, 
nine fields now bringing in almost 18,000 francs, about 82 francs 
per family. Following years have marked a corresponding 
growth, of which space forbids us to give details. 

Organization grew gradually. At atime when our Catholic 
colleges are so noticeably beginning to increase their share in 
social work, it is interesting to mark that Father Volpette’s first 
assistants were the elder boys of the College, who not only 
provided him with 2,000 to 3,000 frants a year, half of which 
went to the gardens, but would habitually accompany him on his 
rounds among the miners. 

But soon it was felt that rules were necessary. They were 
simple but strong. Each man must work his plot: observe the 
Sunday rest: sub-let only by permission: uphold the repute of 
the gardens, which grew high and rapidly. But se//government 
must be ensured: a general committee was instituted, and 
special committees for each field, Father Volpette retaining 
only an honorary supremacy and the Treasurership. The 
Council decided on expenses, admissions, ejections, &c. 

We can only mention a few later developments of the work 
(which in 1901 became the Syxdicat horticole des Jardins ouvriers 
such as the building of houses, the brickworks, the savings bank, 
the dispensary, and so forth. 

The work is “undenominational.” Protestants in large 
numbers have gardens. The Sunday rest is the only ecclesi- 
astical precept insisted on. Socialists, anarchists even, apply 
eagerly for allotments. This makes the more startling the 
positive religious efficacy of the /ardins: marriages blessed ; 
baptisms, often of adults; returns to religious duties; these 
make a truly cheering page in the account of the undertaking. 
It is a splendid instance of the French Catholic social revival.' 

D. F. 
1 We, who have just had a play about the ‘‘ Suffragettes,” will not be astonished 


that the /. O. have found their way on to the stage (Guide Socia/, p. 166), and even 
into a work on Virgil’s Georgics, ibid. 











Reviews. 


I.—REORDINATIONS.' 
THE theological student cannot but be puzzled when he 
comes across the history of the ordinations of Pope Formosus 
and of the strange way in which they were treated by his 
successors. This Pope had incurred the wrath of the Princes 
of Spoleto, at whose bidding his election on various pretexts 
was declared invalid by the next Pope, Stephen VI. Accord- 
ingly, all the acts of his Pontificate were likewise declared 
invalid, and among them the many ordinations he had held. 
The next two Popes, Theodore II. and John IX., revoked this 
sentence of invalidation, and restored the deposed clergy. But 
then came Sergius III., if indeed he could be called a true Pope, 
who, cancelling the revalidations of the Popes named, set aside 
the clergy of Formosus a second time, and even endeavoured 
to extend the scandal by exacting the reordination or deposition 
of the clergy in other parts who derived their Orders from Bishops 
consecrated by Formosus. True, the period of history to which 
these extraordinary proceedings belonged was the end of the 
ninth century, and the beginning of that century and a half 
during which the Holy See, under the disturbing influence of 
the feudal princes of the neighbourhood, was dragged through 
the mire of innumerable scandals. May we not then regard 
these outrages on the Sacrament of Orders as scandals of 
administration, and refuse to find in them any theological 
significance? So one might perhaps argue if occurrences of the 
sort had been confined within the limits of this doleful period, 
but we find similar occurrences elsewhere. For instance, in the 
treatment accorded to the ordinations of the intruded Pope 
Constantine by Pope Stephen III. and the Roman Council 
of 769 ; to the ordinations of the schismatic British Bishops by 
St. Theodore in England; to the ordinations of the Arians, 


1 Les Reordinations. Etude sur le Sacrement del’ Ordre. Par Abbé Louis Saltet. 
Paris: Victor Lecoftfre. 
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Apollinarians, Monophysites, by the orthodox party in the East; 
or, in times subsequent to the Formosan incident, to the Orders 
of the simoniacal clergy by the virtuous Pope Leo IX., and to 
those of the schismatics even by a Pope as late as Urban II. 
And in fact we find the whole matter discussed, and opinions of 
varying degrees of divergence from the now fully accepted 
doctrine, advocated by writers like Auxilius and Eugenius 
Vulgarius in the time of Sergius III.; Guy of Arezzo in the 
time of John XIX. ; St. Peter Damian and Cardinal Humbert 
in that of Leo IX.; Roland (Alexander III.), Rufinus, John 
of Faenza, and on the other side Gandulphus, in the school of 
Bologna of the twelfth century. We find, moreover, traces of 
all this variety of opinions in Peter the Lombard, and the early 
Scholastic writers, to whose discussions in the thirteenth century 
the finai settlement of the controversy would seem to have been, 
humanly speaking, due. 

Morinus, Hergenréther, Gigalski, Déilinger, Michaelis, Schanz, 
and others have theorized on the historical interpretation and 
the theological bearing of all these facts, but it cannot be said 
that they have done so satisfactorily. The work before us, by 
the Abbé Saltet, is of a more solid character, and is to be 
welcomed as by no means the least of the services to Catholic 
scholarship which have been rendered by the Institut Catholique 
de Toulouse, to whose staff the Abbé belongs. It may perhaps 
be necessary to make some reserves in regard to his conclusion 
that the ceremony of reconciliation by imposition of hands, 
often employed in the early Church, was understood as 
the Sacrament of Confirmation ; but in the leading features of 
his book, and likewise in the mass of its details, the author in 
our judgment has formed a just estimate of the facts, as well 
as of their relation to the Church’s doctrine of the sacraments. 
At all events it is a book which must form a fresh starting-point 
for the theological student, who will find it indispensable in the 
study of the sacraments. 

At no time, is his conclusion, was there any question but 
that a validly-bestowed ordination could not be lawfully or 
validly repeated. The only question which ever came into 
dispute was as to the requisite conditions for a valid ordination. 
And here again two principles were universally acknowledged, 
one that, by the law of Christ, the efficacy of the sacraments is 
independent of the dispositions of the minister, the other that, 
by the same law, in the administration of the sacraments the 
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minister and the recipient are subordinate to God and the 
Church. But in the application of these principles questions 
would arise as to how they could both be equally enforced, or 
where that was impossible, which should be subordinated to the 
other ; and all the confusion and {opposition of practice sprang 
from the attempts to adjust these rival claims of the two prin- 
ciples. In the early Church two opposite traditions are dis- 
tinguishable, the Roman and the Asiatic, the former giving 
predominance to the first principle, the latter to the second. The 
baptismal controversy between St. Stephen and St. Cyprian was 
in fact a clash between these two traditions, the African Church, 
though Western, having shortly before adopted the Eastern 
custom. For baptism the question was thus settled for ever, 
but for ordination it was not then raised. It was raised, how- 
ever, a century and a half later, by the Donatist reordinations of 
apostate Catholics, with the result that St. Augustine worked 
out its theology in conformity with the Roman custom, 
and so as to set the type to after-ages ; and accordingly we find 
St. Anastasius II. and St. Gregory the Great asserting this 
rule in words of the utmost clearness, and in the most 
categorical manner. If, when we come to the middle ages, 
and to the episodes of Pope Constantine, Pope Formosus, and 
the rest, we find this rule set aside, and Orders imparted 
by intruded Bishops, or heretics, or schismatics, or simonists, 
treated as invalid, it was largely, thinks the Abbé Saltet, because 
in that uncultured age, when the dicta of early Popes and 
Fathers were not known in their context, but only in short 
abstracts, and some, such as those of St. Augustine, were 
unknown altogether, the ambiguous utterances of some early 
authorities, under the prevailing influence on minds of the 
second of the two dogmatic principles above stated, were 
interpreted as testifying to a tradition in favour of rejecting 
all Orders unlawfully obtained. This in the first instance, but 
the outcome of the resultant reordinations was, by stirring up 
the victims to pay attention to the subject, to cause it to be 
discussed, and thence amidst a succession of theories, and 
oscillations of practice, to lead on to the final settlement 
which took place in the thirteenth century in conformity with 
the primitive Roman tradition and in the terms of the present 
defined dogma. 
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2.—THE HOLY EUCHARIST.! 

Bishop Hedley’s The Holy Eucharist is the second volume 
of the Westminster Library for Catholic Priests and Students, 
which Messrs. Longmans are bringing out under the editorship 
of Mgr. Ward and Father Thurston, S.J. These volumes are 
called and intended to be Handbooks, that is to say, books 
ready to hand which a Catholic priest or student can have 
near him for easy reference in regard to the various subjects 
connected with the Church and the sacred ministry. But, 
though not exceeding in length an average of some two hundred 
and fifty pages, they are to be solid in their treatment, and 
abreast of the knowledge and needs of the present age ; and yet, 
on the other hand, not encumbered with the style and apparatus 
of the Schools, but written in the language of simple, popular 
explanation. The volume before us, as was to be expected of 
its distinguished author, is fully conformed to this standard, and 
will provide the priest with all that he requires to teach his 
people concerning that mystery of the Holy Eucharist which 
“is the great divinely appointed means of transforming the 
human soul to the likeness of Christ.” First we have 
an examination of the Bible and Patristic teaching on the 
nature of the Sacramental Presence; then follows a discus- 
sion of the philosophical problems as to the relation of the 
Sacred Body and Blood to the outward species, problems 
not contained in the original statement of the doctrine, but 
inevitably arising as soon as the human mind began to seek 
a synthesis between the doctrine and its own natural knowledge 
or theories. This part is very well done, and will be particularly 
useful, in view of the tendency to dismiss such points. as 
unnecessary accretions on the Church’s doctrines, derived from 
a philosophy now antiquated. The history lying behind the 
present universal practice of Communion in one kind, and 
completely justifying it, the nature of the sacramental effects 
in the heart of the communicant, the sacrificial character of the 
Mass are adequately dealt with. Of special interest at the 
present time will be found the chapters on Frequent Communion, 
on the Mass as a Liturgy, and on the cu/tus of the Blessed 
Sacrament. How came it, one is prone to ask, that Communion 
at every Mass attended having apparently been the original 

1 The Holy Eucharist. By the Right Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, Bishop of 
Newport, London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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rule, Communion became afterwards so infrequent that in the 
Lateran Council Communion at least once a year had to be 
prescribed as a minimum. That it was not wholly due to a 
growing abatement of fervour may be gathered from such facts 
as, that “in the twelfth and thirteenth century St. Gilbert of 
Sempringham’s lay-brothers received only eight times a year ; 
the nuns of St. Clare only six times; the cloistered nuns of 
St. Dominic only fifteen times; the Third Order of St. Dominic 
only four times; St. Louis six times a year; St. Elizabeth of 
Portugal three times.” The Bishop thinks that a fact so 
puzzling, and lasting through so many centuries, must be 
ascribed to no one cause but to several—among which he 
suggests (1) a lingering feeling that penance for mortal sin must 
be lengthy and severe; (2) the deepening of reverential fear 
born of a growing devotion for the Blessed Sacrament; (3) 
a more acute consciousness of sin. The assignment is con- 
vincing, but after all the three causes are reducible to one—a 
growth in the realization of the awful sanctity of the Blessed 
Sacrament. May not one say, then, that devout minds have 
oscillated from one extreme to the other, in proportion as their 
attention has been concentrated now on the sanctity of Holy 
Communion, now on its value as a means of grace? And may 
we not further say that the oscillation has been all for the good, 
in bringing the faithful to the present equilibrium in which it is 
easier for us to pay due attention to both of the (seemingly) 
opposite considerations ? 


3.—REASON, THOUGHT, AND LANGUAGE.! 

If we are to judge from the frequency with which books on 
Logic issue from the press, the interest in this subject grows 
rather than diminishes. It does not, however, seem that the 
number of works has resulted in any consensus of opinion as to 
the true subject of the science. How great is the variety of 
view on this fundamental point, is sufficiently indicated by the 
very names, 7vaditional Logic, Modern Logic, Symbolic Logic, 
Logic of Science, Formal Logic, &c., &c. 

Mr. Macleane, whose book we are reviewing, is a Formal 
Logician. His work differs in one important respect from most 
Logics based on that view, in that his object is to treat of the 


1 Reason, Thought, and Language. By Douglas Macleane, M.A. Pp. xvi. 584. 
Oxford : Frowde. 
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mental processes in relation to their expression in idiomatic 
discourse. To this end he gives us an immense wealth of 
illustration, exemplifying the modes in which men reveal the 
structure of their thought in language. At times, indeed, the 
amount of illustration appears to us to be excessive; but it 
must be owned that this feature imparts to the treatment a 
certain brightness and variety, which is not commonly asso- 
ciated with the subject. It will doubtless also contribute to 
render the book practically serviceable to many lecturers. 

The general standpoint of the work may be briefly indicated. 
“ The subject of Logic,” Mr. Macleane holds, “ is rational conse- 
quence in thought.”! Hence he regards the Syllogism alone as 
its primary subject : 

Logic is concerned with Syllogizing directly, as an essentially 
rational process, and with Conceiving and Judging only indirectly, as 
the Form or Forms of Thought, the structure of which must be to some 
extent analyzed, that the government of Thought’s connections by 
Reason may be understood.” 


The Syllogism is, moreover, the only inferential process. There 
is no such thing as Immediate Inference, and the very descent 
from “ All men are mortal ” to “Some men are mortal,” involves 
an appeal to the axiom that what is true of all is true of some. 
Whatever there is of inference in Induction is syllogistic. 

It will be anticipated from what has been said that the 
author has little sympathy with logicians of the school of 
Mr. Bradley or Mr. Bosanquet, who hold that the constructive 
action of thought eludes the attempt to compress it into any 
artificial scheme, and consequently that no general type of the 
reasoning process can be found. These views are submitted to 
a searching criticism in chap. xxix. 

The book has the merit of a lucid style, and it deals with 
old ground in a manner devoid of any trace of staleness. More- 
over, in these days any defender of the Syllogism is to be 
reckoned as an ally. Yet, writing from the point of view of the 
Scholastic Logic, it is inevitable that we should be more in 
sympathy with Mr. Macleane’s attack on the “ new Logic” than 
with his own theory. His system labours under the defects 
inherent in any theory which denies that it falls within the 
province of Logic to test the rationality of the Judgment and 
the Concept. If the Judgment be excluded from Logic, the 


1 § 24. 2 § 248. 
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Syllogism itself lacks a rational basis. For the Syllogism must 
in the last resort appeal to the Principle of Contradiction as the 
guarantee of its conclusion. What is to assure us of the validity 
of that principle, unless we admit that our intellect recognizes 
that “being” and “not-being ” are mutually exclusive—that the 
judgment asserting their mutual exclusion is a necessary truth ? 
By this we do not merely mean, with Mansel, that the intellect 
recognizes its own inability to unite the two concepts in a 
judgment. We mean that it recognizes that the two are 
mutually incompatible in that real order which our concepts 
reveal to us. Formal Logic, by its very definition, excludes 
from its purview these bases of the reasoning process. Room 
can only be found for them on another theory, namely, the 
scholastic theory that Logic is the science of the conceptual 
representation of the real. 


4.—THE LIFE OF BLESSED MARGARET MARY.! 

Even if there were not question here of the origins of a 
devotion which has so profoundly influenced the later history 
of the Church as the devotion to the Sacred Heart, the volume 
before us could hardly fail to prove a work of exceptional 
interest. It needs but a glance at the title-page to tell us why. 
The author, of whose religious quality no indication is given, 
but who has been for some years a well-known contributor to 
the Ezudes Religicuses de la Compagnie de Jésus, is described as 
“Docteur és lettres” and “ Lauréat de |l’Académie Francaise.” 
Here indeed are somewhat unwonted qualifications for the 
authorship of a saint’s Life, and that the life of a visionary— 
we use the word with no unfavourable connotation—as celebrated 
as Blessed Margaret Mary. Again, we have only to turn over 
a page of the Preface to discover a reference to Professor 
William James’ Varieties of Religious Experience, which is 
described as a work gut mérite d’étre étudié de tres pres. As we 
advance a very little further we are confronted by a frankly- 
worded protest against the strange liberties which the great 
majority of the Saint’s biographers have taken with the text 
of her letters and writings whenever they have had occasion 
to quote them. It is not merely Mgr. Languet who is in 

1 Viedela Bienheureuse Marguerite-Marie d’apris les manuscrits et les documents 


originaux. Par Auguste Hamon, Docteur és lettres, Lauréat de l’Académie 
Francaise. Paris: Beauchesne. 1907. 
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default. For him no doubt the excuse can fairly be pleaded 
that in 1729, when his biography appeared, the duty of fidelity 
to historical sources was hardly anywhere understood as it is 
in our own day, least of all by the compilers of works which 
aimed primarily at edification. But, as Pére Hamon points 
out, Mgr. Languet’s unscholarly treatment of his materials has 
been imitated by the authors of the best-known Lives published 
even in the second half of the nineteenth century. He specifies 
in particular the well-known book of Father Daniel, S.J., which 
has passed through four editions, and that of Mgr. Bougaud, 
which has reached ten, of. both of which he frankly says: 


Vraiment nous n’arrivons plus 4 comprendre de semblables libertés. 
Pareil sans géne historique n’est pas admissible, et sans nier les grandes 
qualités des deux derniers historiens de la Bienheureuse, il faut affirmer 
simplement que leur travaux ne peuvent servir de base 4 aucune étude 
sérieuse ; récits et citations, tout est 4 vérifier par une comparaison 
continue avec les documents originaux. 


From all this as well as from the careful bibliography and 
Etude des sources, which Pére Hamon has prefixed to his 
narrative, it follows by implication that he has taken a very 
serious and up-to-date view of his responsibilities as biographer. 
All this helps to inspire confidence, and there are, no doubt, at 
least some of our readers who will share our opinion that it 
is precisely in such an atmosphere of mysticism and preter- 
natural intervention as the Life of Blessed Margaret Mary 
introduces us to, that the strictest accuracy of statement ought 
to be aimed at. 

On the other hand we should convey a very false impression 
if we suggested that the present book is one which reminds us 
at every turn of the lessons of the higher criticism. It is, on 
the contrary, an exceedingly devotional biography, erring, if we 
may gauge it from the point of view of English taste in such 
matters, somewhat on the pietist side and giving precisely the 
same general impression of Blessed Margaret Mary’s super- 
natural manifestations as most of us have derived from her 
previous biographers. Still, as a piece of literature and as a 
study of the human interest to be found in the character of the 
Beata and in her relations with her superiors and associates, the 
book seems to us to be much in advance of anything previously 
produced. Pére Hamon has obviously brought to his task a 
remarkable zeal for the glory of the Sacred Heart as well as an 
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extraordinary knowledge of the detail of his subject. We may 
candidly own that we have not yet had time to do full justice 
to the work in all its parts, and that we can only speak from 
a general and rather imperfect impression, but we were anxious 
to bring this seasonable book to the notice of our readers at the 
beginning of a month during which it is likely to be specially 
appreciated. 

In the light of some recent discussions many will turn with 
interest to Pére Hamon’s account of what, in imitation 
of some of his predecessors, he calls /a grande promesse ; 
in other words, the revelation upon which is based the practice 
of the “ Nine Fridays.” Our author, it will be found, does not 
modify in any substantial respect the versions previously given 
of this incident, neither does he minimize its theological bearing. 
Furthermore, he tells us in a footnote: 

Je crois devoir ajouter que lors du procés de Béatification, dans 
examen des écrits de la Bienheureuse, le texte de cette promesse fut 
étudié par les théologiens avec le plus grand soin; il est fortement 
crayonné sur la traduction italienne authentique, conservée précieuse- 
ment chez les Visitandines de Rome. On ne l’admit donc qu’ a bon 
escient, et il n’est pas inutile de le faire remarquer. 

We ought to remark in conclusion that though this Zzfe of 
blessed Margaret Mary is in every way complete in itself, it 
forms the first volume of a larger work entitled, Histoire de la 
Dévotion au Sacré Ceur de /ésus, which the author has in 
preparation. No one can doubt Pere Hamon’s competence for 
the task. 


5.—INTRODUCTION TO LITURGICAL STUDIES.! 

We must not delay any longer to notice a little book of 
extraordinary merit, a merit which in this instance is happily 
in inverse ratio to its cost. It would hardly be possible, we 
think, to compress into one small volume of 170 pages a greater 
amount of useful information than Abbot Cabrol has managed 
to provide for his readers in this little /ntroduction to Liturgical 
Studies. In spite of some fifteen pages devoted to “the Method ” 
of Liturgical Study, the book is little more than a bibliography, 
and it is presumably the absence of continuous reading which 
has led to its not being strictly included in MM. Bloud et Cie.’s 
admirable series of Science et Religion. Nevertheless, this 


1 Introduction aux Etudes Liturgiques. Par le Rev. Dom Cabrol, Abbé de 
Farnborough. Paris: Librairie Bloud et Cie., Rue Madame 4, 1907. 
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bibliography serves as a very appropriate Prolegomenon to the 
liturgical branch of that series of which Abbot Cabrol is himself 
the director. In a comparatively out-of-the-way study like that 
of the Liturgy, nothing is more helpful than a ready knowledge 
of the available materials. The late Dr. Ebner, in the first part of 
the second edition of Thalhofer’s Lzturgik, undertook something 
of the sort, but we do not hesitate to say that Dom Cabrol’'s 
volume, while it has the advantage of being later in date and 
consequently in some directions more complete, is infinitely 
more clearly arranged and convenient to handle. Of course the 
scope of the book excludes the idea of a complete liturgical 
bibliography, and there must be many works which are 
designedly omitted, still, if we may venture on a criticism, there 
are just a few books which seem to us to have a better claim 
to be mentioned than others which are included. Dr. Daniel 
Rock’s Hierurgia, a very poor piece of work, is duly mentioned, 
but his Church of our Fathers,a most meritorious publication, 
which has probably done more than any other book to bring 
about the revival of liturgical studies in England, has somehow 
been passed over in silence. Again, if Marriott’s Vestzarium 
Christianum was thought worthy of notice, it is strange that no 
reference should be made to Father Joseph Braun's really 
scientific and valuable contributions to the same subject. We 
are not, of course, speaking of the Lzturgische Gewandung, which 
has appeared since Abbot Cabrol’s little volume was published, 
but nearly all the matter of this work had previously seen the 
light in some other form. 


6.—WATERS THAT GO SOFTLY.! 


The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius are continually being 
given, and over and over again to the same persons, yet without 
any irksome sense of sameness being felt by the exercitants. 
It is because what has been set down in his book by the Saint 
is a series of pregnant thoughts, each one of which is capable of 
an inexhaustible development, with the result that in the hands 
of different exponents the Exercises can be very differently 
presented. On the Continent this has led to experienced 
directors publishing their Retreats from time to time, but in 
England not much has been done so far. We have indeed 


1 Waters that go Softly. Or Thoughts for time of Retreat. By Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J. London: Burns and Oates, 
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Father Clare’s and Father Dignam’s Refreats, and Father 
Gallwey’s Watches of the Passion, but there is room for 
many more of the sort, and Father Joseph Rickaby’s Waters 
that go Softly will be welcomed by devout persons. He has 
had a varied experience in giving retreats to clergy and laity 
of all classes, and we find the traces of it in the variety of apt 
reflections and practical counsels in which this book abounds. 
The following may serve as specimens : 


There are elements of Hell on earth and elements of Heaven. 
Elements of Heaven—the Crucifix, the Madonna, the Catholic Church, 
the Blessed Sacrament, holy relics, catechism, prayer, charity to the 
poor, nursing of the sick, cheerfulness, love, chastity, mercy, humility, 
loyalty, faith, hope, love of God, Saints, penitent sinners. Elements of 
Hell—blasphemy, hatred of holy things, lust, lying, selfish greed, 
frivolity, folly, worldliness, intellectual pride, cynicism, atheism, final 
impenitence. In this world those opposite elements lie side by side. 
In the world to come they shall be separated each to its kind— 

evil on itself shall back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness. 


The heap of gathered good and the heap of evil shall both be 
sublimated—the good to the better, the evil to the worse, and the 
result shall be Heaven and Hell—Heaven and Hell, each is preparing 
on earth. 


Of the reasons that militate for an order given and the reasons 
that militate against it, it is better for you, who have to obey the order, 
to consider the former and neglect the latter, and form a provisional 
assent in favour of the order which it is your duty to execute: even 
as, if it were your duty to swim across a deep and wide river, your best 
way would be to dwell on the likelihood of your getting across and put 
away all thoughts of being drowned. 


Whatever the novelists imagine, disappointment in love rarely 
makes a good vocation to convent life. Let her Rejected Ladyship, 
if she will hide her face in a convent, settle down as a parlour boarder. 
In two years she may take the field again. Jesus Christ is not to be 
fed on other men’s leavings. Nor is a life’s choice to be made in an 
hour of deep dejection. 

Men outside the Church regard a priest’s life as unnatural. Normally 


it is not unnatural, but it may become so. A priest’s life becomes 
unnatural when he ceases to pray—I do not say to officiate, but to pray. 


A special feature in this, as in others of Father Joseph 
Rickaby’s books, is his fondness of drawing illustrations from 
Plato and Aristotle. Sometimes from this source he obtains 
very instructive comparisons. 
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THE Ave Maria Press, of Indiana, republishes a_ paper 
entitled The Question of Anglican Ordinattons, which 
originally appeared in the columns of the Ave Maria. Its 
author, Abbot Gasquet, was a member of the Roman Com- 
mission appointed by Leo XIII. to report to him on the 
subject with a view to a final decision. As such he will be 
recognized as well qualified to expound the motives of that 
decision. 

The History of the Books of the New Testament (London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co.) is the first volume of 
an /nuternational Catholic Library projected by Dr. J. Wilhelm, 
with the object of “making clear to all the real harmony 
between Faith and Science, that is, between knowledge founded 
on divine revelation and knowledge drawn from _ purely 
natural sources,” and if we understand the Preface aright the 
idea is to give a large place in the series to translations of works 
by continental Catholic scholars. This first instalment is by the 
Abbé Jacquier, a well-known French Biblical student. It deals 
with some preliminary questions and with the Pauline Epistles, 
and is to be followed by another volume on the remaining parts 
of the New Testament. All work of this kind is to be welcomed 
as contributing to fill up the gaps in our English Catholic 
literature. 

Meditations for the Use of the Secular Clergy by Father 
Chaignon, S.J., have been translated by the Right Rev. L.-de 
Goesbriand, D.D. They appear now in two volumes, very 
tastefully got up and printed by Benziger Brothers (18s. net). 
Each meditation is preceded by the tiniest skeleton of the points. 
These are then so fully developed as to be of the greatest 
assistance in meditation to those who are too tired to work the 
understanding much for themselves. Lastly there follows a 
brief ~¢ésumé of each meditation. The first volume contains 
102 meditations on the Life of our Lord, the second 140 on 
the Feasts of the Church, the Sundays of the year, and the 
Saints. All are applied to the clergy by the pious author, who, 
it is computed, gave more than 300 retreats to clergy from 
nearly every diocese of France. 
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In The Monks of Old Chester, by the Very Rev. Father 
Rudolph, O.S.F.C., we have four Lectures that were delivered 
in St. Francis’ Church, Chester, in November last. Those who 
have often heard the term “lazy monks,” should read these few 
pages and learn what the monk was, what his daily life was, 
and what he did for society at large. Of the friars, Dr. Jessop, 
the well-known Anglican divine, writes, “The friars were the 
evangelizers of the towns in England for three hundred years.” 
The last lecture deals with their persecution and suppression. 
The little book is published at the Monastery, Chester, and its 
price is 6d., or Is. cloth. 

We have also received Zen Lectures on the Martyrs, by 
Paul Allard. This is a translation by Luigi Cappadelta of a 
work which we lately reviewed, and so no more need be said 
of it here. The work forms the third volume of the International 
Catholic Library, and is excellently printed. It is published by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., at 7s. 6d. 

The Spiritual Conferences have been added to the Library 
of St. Francis of Sales. The present work is “translated from 
the Annecy Text of 1895 under the supervision of Abbot 
Gasquet and the late Canon Mackey, O.S.B.” The edition of 
1862 having been long out of print, Abbot Gasquet tells us in 
his Preface that the present entirely new English version has 
been prepared by the Visitation Convent at Harrow, in order 
that the “ practical and common-sense teaching of their great 
patron and founder” might be more widely known. This 
excellent edition is published by Burns and Oates at 6s. 

In Zhe Atonement, a volume belonging to The Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology (Longmans), the Rev. Leighton 
Pullan undertakes the defence of a Christian doctrine which has 
encountered much criticism from the dabblers in religious 
thought. Quite at the beginning in a chapter on Sin, 
Mr. Pullan makes an observation which will not serve to 
recommend his book to Catholics. It is where, whilst rightly 
protesting against the habit of finding sin where God has not 
found it, he takes as an illustration “certain theological opinions 
which were current (in the Middle Ages) in connection with 
marriage, and the prohibition of the marriage of the clergy,” 
and which “did cast some of the slur of sin upon an institution 
which the teaching of Jesus Christ had conspicuously hallowed 
and elevated.” Needless to say that the theological opinions 
in question not only cast no slur whatever upon marriage, but 
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on the contrary served to elevate it and surround it with a halo 
of sanctity and purity so lofty that where they prevailed the 
corrupting tendencies of divorce could find no entrance. Nor 
even, if we are’ prepared to condone this not very intelligent 
illustration, do we find in this little treatise a firm grasp of the 
essential points of the subject. The very word Atonement is 
an instance of this. He takes it as standing not for satisfaction 
offered to God for the sins of men, but for the blotting out of 
the sins of men by God. At least that is what he seems to say 
on page 67 and on page 253 (“sins must be atoned for, zz., 
made white or wiped away by a renewal of life uniting men to 
God”), though there are doubtless other passages where the 
idea of satisfaction is involved. Still the book contains a 
good deal of instructive matter which is on the whole of an 
orthodox character. 

Another volume of the same Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology is the Rev. H. V. S. Eck’s Si. It approaches its 
subject, however, differently, and deals with it on High Church 
principles. Original Sin, Actual Sin, The Way of Recovery, 
are the general headings of the three parts, and under the last 
heading we find Penitence, Confession, Absolution taught. 
Indeed, the subjects are handled throughout much as a Catholic 
would handle them, except for the case of Original Sin. Here, 
too, the writer probably thinks his explanation would be 
accepted by ours as well as his own Church, but it is not so. 
For him Original Sin is a condition of moral disorder, a taint, 
a warp, a twist, affecting our inner nature and constituting what 
might be called a principle of sin—in Pauline phrase a “law of 
sin . . . called theologically ‘concupiscence’ which perverts the 
will power from the outset.” But the difficulty here is that 
all this is not sin itself but only a disposition tending towards 
its commission—whereas according to the Catholic Church, after 
St. Paul, Original Sin is sin itself, not a tendency towards it. 
Hence for the Catholic Church Original Sin is in the privation 
of that sanctifying grace which in our first parent was a gift—to 
him personally and for his sake to the race—a gift elevating 
him above his natural condition to the supernatural state, a gift 
therefore, the withdrawal of which from him and from his 
posterity, as the necessary outcome of his actual sin, bore the 
character of “habitual sin”—being comparable with the with- 
drawal of this self-same grace in each individual man who sins 
mortally, which is what constitutes “ habitual sin.” 
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